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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘ O, fair is Love’s first hope to gentle mind ! 
As Eve’s first star through fleecy cloudlet peeping ; 
And sweeter than the gentle south-west wind, 
O’er willowy meads and shadow’d waters creeping, 
And Ceres’ golden fields.’ 


N the first flush of publication, before the Censor and the rest of 
the literary journals had issued the fiat of critical opinion, 
Herman had sent a copy of His Last Love to Squire Morcombe of 
Lochwithian, with a polite note, in which he modestly hinted that 
if the ladies of the household would deign to read his book, such 
condescension on their part would afford him infinite gratification. 

The novel has been published a month, and the author has had 
the satisfaction of reading criticism pitched in every key, from the 
C sharp minor of reprobation to the gentle E flat major of mild ap- 
proval, when among his letters one morning he finds a thick packet, 
with the Lochwithian postmark and the monogram R. M. 

It is from Ruth; a long letter, praising his book as no one has 
praised it yet, with praise that comes from perfect understanding of 
the writer’s intention, perfect sympathy with the writer’s mind. 

‘ We have shed many tears over your pages,’ writes Miss Mor- 
combe—and that little word we is very precious to Herman. ‘ We 
feel as if this book has made you indeed our friend. All that was 
harsh and cynical, all that had a false ring, in your former works— 
pray forgive me ifI am too candid—is absent here. The heart of the 
writer throbs in every page, and it is a noble heart. The book is 
full of life and truth and earnestness and faith in good things ; and I 
have no power to judge of books or men if it is not ultimately the 
most popular of all your stories, and that to which you will owe 
enduring fame.’ 

Turrp Serres, Vou. V. F.8. Vou. XXV. : J 
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‘Let the Censor go hang!’ cries Herman, moved to enthusiasm 
by a woman’s letter, written from a sick-room. ‘ One true woman’s 
heart has been moved by my book—one pure mind has recognised 
its worth.’ 

He reads and re-reads the letter. It contains not a word about 
the Lochwithian Extension, not a hint of Editha’s visit to London. 
The railway people may have changed their minds, may have de- 
ferred their petition indefinitely. He is sorely disappointed. 

‘Come what may, I shall go down to Llandrysak in July,’ he 
thinks, ‘ and drink the waters and be made whole. Orpheus braved 
the burning blasts of Tartarus in quest of his love, and shall I shrink 
from imbibing a few pails of sulphur-water ?’ 

And then—what then? It is not to be supposed that he, 
Herman Westray, a man of the world, a student of human nature, 
an anatomiser of other people’s passions, a tranquil spectator of the 
great life drama—it is surely not to be supposed that he has fallen 
in love with a girl whom he has seen just four times, and whose 
education, principles, surroundings, are in every respect different from 
his own. No, Herman hardly believes himself in love with Editha 
Morcombe, but he is fain to confess that he is interested in her— 
ay, with something more than a mere artistic interest—that she is 
something more to him than a lay figure. He has thought of her, 
he has wondered about her not a little in the days and nights that 
have gone by since he last saw her, and has even speculated upon 
the possibility that they two may not be, after all, so utterly unsuited 
to each other as he had first believed, and so strenuously asserted to 
Dewrance. 

He lives his life as of old—dines at his club and at other men’s 
clubs, goes to theatres and parties, flirts occasionally with a graceful 
languor, says clever things, or is supposed to say them, begins an- 
other story, writes the first act of a comedy for Mrs. Brandreth, 
whose house he has avoided since that Sunday evening when she 
rashly lifted the curtain of the past, though he sees her occasionally 
behind the scenes at the Frivolity. 

Although he does not forget Editha Morcombe, although she is 
often in his thoughts, her image is hardly a disturbing influence as 
yet. The shaft has not pierced deep enough for that. And thus 
time slips gently by till the first Monday in May, when Herman 
Westray goes to the Royal Academy to see the people and hear the 
public verdict on the pictures. These he has seen before—some on 
the easels of the painters, all at the private view. 

Here, in the crowd and the heat and the Babel of voices—not 
loud, but multitudinous—he comes suddenly upon some one whom 
he feels curiously pleased to meet. 

Mr. Dewrance stands opposite a landscape of Linnell’s, expound- 
ing its beauties, in that loud distinct pulpit voice of his, to three 
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young women and a showily-bonneted matron, all evidently under 
his wing. 

‘Observe the hazy yellow atmosphere—positively steeped in 
light,’ he exclaims. 

‘Rather like the neighbourhood of Llandrysak,’ says Herman, 
laying his hand upon the Curate’s shoulder. 

‘Too much corn for Radnorshire—How d’ye do, Westray ? 
Thought I knew the voice. What do you think of the pictures this 
year? Rather below par, eh? They paint too much, these fellows.’ 

‘Rubens painted too much; so would any man if he could get 
a thousand for every square yard of canvas he could cover. I think 
the pictures are pretty much as usual: manipulation in most cases 
good; subjects in many cases weak ; ideas repetitive of last year, the 
year before that, and backwards to the days of Somerset House.’ 

‘Let me introduce you to my friends. Mr. Westray—Mrs. Pea- 
cock Smith, Miss Peacock Smith, Miss Cordelia, Miss Beatrice 
Smith.’ 

-The three young ladies survey Herman with wondering enthu- 
siasm, pleased to discover that his clothes and boots are like those 
of other people, and that he bends himself to the usages of society 
so far as to have his hair cut. 

‘I wish he’d say something satirical,’ whispers the fair Cordelia 
to her elder sister. ; 

‘Where are you and what are you doing, Dewrance?’ asks 
Herman. ‘I heard you were somewhere in the south of France.’ 

‘Only came back in April; wintered in the shelter of the 
Pyrenees. Plenty of nice people—found myself quite absurdly 
popular. I am first curate at a new church in Bayswater, St. 
Januarius. Perhaps you know it—a very beautiful specimen of the 
flamboyant style, and fashionably attended. The church is filled 


‘daily at our matin service, and our collections are the largest in the 


parish. When will you come and dine with me? I have rooms in 
Bolivia-gardens, near the church.’ 

‘T’'ll tell you that when you dine with me. You ought-to have 
come to see me directly you established yourself in London.’ 

‘T have been intending to come, but my duties are so absorbing.’ 

‘Naturally, with a fashionable congregation. Those duties in- 
clude a good deal of dining out, to say nothing of kettledrums or 
friendly luncheons.. <As if I didn’t know you, Dewrance.’ 

The Curate grins. The Peacock Smiths gaze at Herman with 
eyes enlarged by wonder, surprised that any one should venture to 
address their pastor in so mundane a tone. 

‘Come and breakfast with me to-morrow,’ says Herman by and 
by, after having performed a little small-talk with the Miss Smiths, 
who exclaim, ‘ How lovely!’ ‘ How sweet!’ at every second canvas 
they see, and are deeply interested in the five different Ophelias 
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which, more or less drowning, grace the walls of the Academy and 
impart a sense of damp and depression to the exhibition. 

‘ After matins ?’ inquires Dewrance. 

‘ Of course—say ten o’clock ; and we can talk of our friends in 
Wales. By the way, have you heard from the Lochwithian people 
lately ?’ 

‘I dined with them the day before yesterday.’ 

‘In London ?’ 

‘Yes. They have taken apartments in Lima-crescent, near me 
—or rather, I should say, I took the rooms for them, the Squire 
having intrusted me with the selection.’ 

‘ Have they been in town long ?’ asks Herman, with a mortified 
look. 
‘Not more than a week, I think. Mr. Morcombe was talking 
of calling on you.’ 

‘He is very good,’ says Herman, who finds it bitter that Dew- 
rance should have been preferred to him. Yet the preference is but 
natural, Dewrance being the older friend. 

Mr. Morcombe leaves his card at Mr. Westray’s chambers three 
days later, having most likely received a reminder from the Curate, 
Herman thinks, with a twinge of vexation. The young man is out 
when the Squire calls; but he presents himself at Lima-crescent 
next day, and is fortunate enough to find Editha at home. 

She has come to town under the wing of a middle-aged cousin, 
a clergyman’s widow,*and altogether a prosperous comfortable per- 
sonage, with a large appetite for small pleasures—a lady who has 
been buried alive in a remote Welsh parish during the brightest 
years of womanhood, and who is glad to make the most of her de- 
cline. Not a wrinkle has Time written on Mrs. Evan Williams’s 
placid brow, nor has that avenger thinned her brown hair. Middle 
age has come upon her gently, with increase of bulk and a subsidiary 
chin or two. She carries about her, as it were, an atmosphere of 
the country, wears her watch conspicuously displayed below her 
waistband, and a handsome silk gown, which is new as to material, 
but ten years old as to cut. 

Editha’s bright look is full of welcome, Herman thinks, as she 
turns from the ferncase in the window and comes forward to receive 
him. 

‘I thought you would come to see us,’ she says ; and then intro- 
duces him to ‘ my cousin, Mrs. Williams,’ whom she addresses pre- 
sently as Juliana; whereat the fair Juliana becomes immediately 
upon intimate terms with Mr. Westray, and goes into raptures about 
his books. 

‘ Editha has them all; and when I stay at the Priory I get her 
to lend them to me. I have sat up ever so late, night after night, 
reading them; and now to think of seeing the writer! It does 
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seem so extraordinary. Of course I always knew they must be 
written by somebody, but I never thought it would be my fate to 
meet him.’ 

Such a simple-minded chaperon as this is the next best thing to 
no chaperon at all, Herman thinks, and he and Editha talk as freely 
as if they were alone—talk of Ruth and Wales; of Mr. Petherick 
and his flock; of literature, art, music, all things dear to both; 
Editha making friendly little appeals to Juliana every now and then, 
lest that comfortable matron should fancy herself excluded from 
their talk. In the course of conversation Mrs. Williams makes 
numerous inquiries about theatres and popular concerts, and it ap- 
pears to Herman that she is thirsting for amusement of the dramatic 
and musical kind; whereupon he hastens to promise private boxes 
for fashionable theatres and tickets for ballad concerts. 

‘I do love English ballads,’ exclaims the matron, ‘though I’m 
afraid I can’t claim to be as musical as the rest of my nation; for 
when it comes to chamber-music, and a symphony that lasts a 
quarter of an hour, I must say I feel myself out of place, and often 
in the minor passages I’m on tenterhooks, thinking that the per- 
formers are all going wrong. So give me a simple ballad, and the 
words pronounced so that I can hear them; and then I know where 
I am and what I’m called upon to admire.’ 

‘You like the theatres, Miss Morcombe?’ inquires Herman, 
after politely sympathising with Mrs. Williams on the chamber-music 
question. 

‘I expect to be delighted; but we have been to no theatre yet. 
Papa took us to the Opera last night, and that was more exquisite 
than I have ever fancied it in my dreams.’ 

‘ You would like to see some of the theatres ?’ 

‘Very much; I am particularly anxious to see your comedy at 
the Frivolity.’ 

Easter is past, but Hemlock has not yet been taken out of the 
bill. 

‘Would you really like to see it ?’ exclaims Herman, delighted. 
‘Will you go to-night? I can always get a box; I'll go to the, 
nearest office and telegraph for a good one, if you'll say yes.’ 

Editha hesitates. ‘I don’t know what engagements papa may 
have for to-night,’ she says. 

‘But, my dear Editha, your papa’s engagements need not pre- 
vent our going,’ exclaims Mrs. Williams. ‘Am I not here to take 
you about? Did not the Squire expressly say that we are to enjoy 
ourselves without reference to his occupations; and of course he is 
very much occupied about this Pen-y-craig Extension, and has to 
dine out a great deal; for it seems that these public works hinge 
upon private dining. Did he not say that we could go anywhere 
we liked this evening with Mr. Hetheridge ?’ 
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Editha blushes furiously. 

‘ Hetheridge !’ cries Herman, reddening as vividly. ‘Is Mr. 
Hetheridge in London ?’ 

‘Yes, he is here for the season,’ replies Mrs. Williams. ‘You 
know him, do you, Mr. Westray? Isn’t he nice ?’ 

‘If I had ever been able to arrive at the exact meaning ladies 
attach to that adjective, I could give you a categorical answer. 
Honestly, I have seen too little of Mr. Hetheridge to express an 
opinion about him.’ 

‘Come, Editha, why should we not accept Mr. Westray’s kind 
offer ?’? asks Mrs. Williams. ‘Mr. Hetheridge is to dine with us 
this evening. If Mr. Westray would join us at dinner, we could all 
go to the Frivolity together. I suppose a box would hold four ?’ 

‘ Certainly,’ says Herman, thinking of those snug little satin- 
lined boxes, and how closely he will have to bend over Editha’s 
chair all the evening. ‘I accept your kind invitation with pleasure, 
Mrs. Williams, and I’ll go and despatch my telegram directly, dress, 
and return here.’ 

‘At seven. Will that be early enough, by the bye ?’ 

‘Quite, if you want only to see my piece. It begins at half- 
past eight.’ 

Editha makes no farther objections to the plan, and Herman 
departs, foolishly happy for so slight a reason. He is back again 
in Lima-crescent at a quarter to seven, and finds Mr. Hetheridge 
installed. He is sitting next Editha, and talking to her in an under- 
tone, as she bends over her point-lace work, but the conversation 
does not appear particularly lively. 

The young landowner is surprised, and not agreeably, at the 
entrance of Mr. Westray, and the two men glower at each other 
darkly as they exchange greetings. 

‘ Hang the fellow, what is he doing here ?’ thinks Vivian Hethe- 
ridge, unaware until this moment of the pleasure that awaited him. 

‘Mr. Westray has kindly suggested that we shall all go to the 
Frivolity Theatre this evening,’ says Mrs. Williams, who begins 
dimly to divine that she has done hardly a wise thing in inviting 
Herman. Every one at Lochwithian wishes Editha to marry Mr. 
Hetheridge; nay, it is an understood thing that she is to mairy 
him—that it is for her ultimate good here and hereafter to be Mrs. 
Hetheridge of Hetheridge Park, and that any capricious objections 
of her own are to be overruled by the powers that be. Mr. Mor- 
combe has bidden his daughter and her cousin to amuse themselves, 
to extract all the pleasure they can from a month or six weeks in 
London ; but he has imagined that the companion of their pleasures, 
their escort, their guide, would be none other than Vivian Hethe- 
ridge, who is supposed to be, for two or three months in the year, 
a man about town. 
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Mrs. Williams is quick to see that there is something more than 
common courtesy in Herman’s attention, that there are germs of 
jealousy developing in the hotbed of Vivian’s heart, and that, in a 
general way, she has made a mistake. But being by nature a lively 
matron, and by long ‘suppression of that natural liveliness made 
livelier, she does not abandon herself to affliction, but enjoys herself 
so thoroughly as to impart a sense of enjoyment to others. 

It is the pleasantest little dinner-party in the world. The Squire 
has come home only to dress, and gone forth again to dine, too 
hurried to hear the plans of his womankind. The two young men 
brighten wonderfully at the dinner-table, but Herman has in every 
way the best of it. He knows so much—can talk of so much— 
has ideas of his own which, if of no great. intrinsic worth, have 
at least the charm of novelty, just as some modern invention— 
Abyssinian, Peruvian, or Etruscan gold—sparkles prettily for the 
moment, though but basest metal. Editha is gaiety itself. No 
traces of the serious young woman here, thinks Herman, and anon 
reflects that seriousness with her is so gracious a quality, that she 
is loveliest when most earnest. They talk a good deal of Wales, 
and Herman is almost sentimental in his affectionate recollection 
of the scenery, as if Radnorshire had been the cradle of his infancy. 

Mr. Hetheridge is not enthusiastic about the evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

‘Yes, I’ve seen it,’ he says; ‘ pretty theatre, very bright and 
lively, clever acting, and so on. Don’t care much for the piece.’ 
Mrs. Williams frowns at him. ‘0O, quite correct, you know, and. 
all that, but not much in it; wants go; too classical for my 
taste.’ 

‘I am sorry I did not hit upon the exact style of thing you can 
appreciate,’ says Herman, with the air of a Mortlake market-gar- 
dener who has been told that a predatory ass does not admire the 
flavour of his asparagus. ‘I'll try my best next time.’ 

‘ What, is it your play ?’ exclaims Mr. Hetheridge. 

‘Didn’t you know?’ asks Editha, laughing at her admirer’s 
confusion. 

‘No; I never look to see who writes the plays. I thought 
they were most of ’em sent over from France, and translated by 
clerks in Somerset House.’ 

The Frivolity is looking its brightest when the two ladies and 
their escorts enter their box—Editha in palest gray silk, that shadowy 
tint she so much affects, with rare old lace ruffles, a crimson rose 
in her hair, and a loosely-tied crimson sash; altogether more like 
a portrait by Gainsborough than a fashionable young lady. She 
is delighted with the pretty little theatre, which contrasts plea- 
santly with the grandeur of Covent Garden, the only other playhouse 
she has seen. 
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She rests her round white arm, half veiled by the Malines ruffle, 
on the violet-velvet cushion, and fixes her eyes on the stage with 
that absorbed attention only known among provincial playgoers. 
The curtain has risen ; she listens attentively ; and Herman, staad- 
ing behind her chair, feels as if all the audiences who have seen 
and applauded his play were as nothing compared with this one 
spectator. 

Presently Mrs. Brandreth enters as Helena the slave. She 
slowly unveils, while the audience applaud, and those swift dark 
eyes of hers glance round the house. She sees Herman standing 
behind Editha’s chair—sees him, and one little agitated movement 
of the hand which lifts her veil indicates that she has seen him. 

She is at her best from that moment; every nerve braced like 
those of the gladiator who knows that the greatness of Rome is 
watching him. More than once in the course of the play the keen 
dark eyes glance at Herman’s box, and mark the fair freshness of 
the provincial beauty, the bright happy expression, so intent, so 
earnest, so curiously different from the faded languid look of a soul 
that has squandered its inheritance of joy. 

‘I never was like that,’ Myra says to herself. ‘I was too am- 
bitious to be happy.’ 

She looks back at her youth, and remembers that it was a rest- 
less desire for something better and brighter than youth’s simple 
pleasures. Looks back, and remembers the days when Herman 
loved her, and when the glory of his love was as nothing to her in 

the vivid light of those ambitious dreams. Fame has come to her, 
‘but love is lost. And now fame seems small and worthless mea- 
sured against the infinite sweetness of that vanished love. 

She stands at the wing—unseen, and gazes her fill at Editha. 
The nobility of the girl’s face impresses her, just as it impressed 
Herman at the Eisteddfod. Who is she? Some mere acquaintance 
of the hour, perhaps, to whom it is necessary for Herman to be civil. 
Yet how he bends over her chair ; what a tender look steals over his 
countenance as he stoops to hear her half-whispered praise of the 
acting or the play! 

Myra Brandreth turns from the sight sick at heart. She has 
not yet taught herself to despair of winning him again, despite those 
calm deliberate words which pronounced the doom of a dead love. 
She trusts in the praises of others, an ever-widening renown, new 
and striking achievements in her art, to charm the dead love to life. 
She will not admit to herself that she has failed. He is proud ; he 
is cold, resentful; but in his inmost heart the old love lives yet. 
The sight of this fair strange face has kindled a fire in her breast. 
She acts with a force which is new even to Herman. 

‘ How natural, how wonderful she is!’ whispers Editha, tears 
shining in her soft gray eyes. 
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‘By Heaven she is a great creature!’ exclaims Herman as the 
curtain falls. ‘She surpasses herself. She is all force and passion 
and feeling; all fire and light. I feel as if I had been watching a 
disembodied spirit—genius divorced from clay.’ 


CHAPTER X. 


‘ Seul, il marchait tout nu dans cette mascarade 
Qu’on appelle la vie, en y parlant tout haut, 
Tel que la robe d’or du jeune Alcibiade, 
Son orgueil indclent, du palais au ruisseau, 
Trainait derriére lui comme un royal manteau.’ 


Weanrity Mrs. Brandreth returns to the greenroom when the 
piece is over. Lord Earlswood is lounging against the chimney- 
piece, talking to a gentleman in evening dress with his opera-hat 
under his arm. His lordship has the privilege of admission to the 
greenroom of his own building, and takes upon himself the farther 
license of bringing a friend with him on occasions; a liberty which 
Mrs. Brandreth disapproves. 

This gentleman in the faultless evening dress—lapels of coat 
and waistcoat in the very last fashion prescribed by Savile-row— 
with a pink diamond solitaire clasping his narrow collar, and no 
other jewelry whatsoever, is a man tolerably well known at the 
Frivolity and at other West-end theatres; a man whose entrance to 
the stalls is generally chronicled by the confidential whisper of his 
- name among the well informed of the audience. 

This gentleman is Hamilton Lyndhurst, stockbroker and mil- 
lionaire ; a man who has owned newspapers, and racehorses, and 
prize yachts, and a theatre or two, and a fashionable chapel, and a 
railway, and a diamond mine, and could, in a general way, buy up the 
nation, if that little lot were to come into the market ; a man who, 
in the old imperial days of Rome’s decadence, would have made a 
bid for the empire, and gilded his horses’ oats, and imported oysters 
from Britain, and diverted the course of the public aqueducts to 
water his gardens. 

He is a large lazy-looking man, with a tendency to loll against 
any convenient angle, to lean over the back of a chair or attach him- 
self diagonally to ‘a mantelpiece, rather than sustain himself in an 
upright position of his own unaided strength. The young men at 
one of his clubs call him the Leaning Tower of Pisa. He has been 
handsome, is so still even, at five-and-forty, in a large and florid 
style. He is popular, and has numerous admirers—first, among 
the people who worship wealth ; and next, among those who admire 
iniquity on a splendid and grandiose scale. Hamilton Lyndhurst 
rejoices in one of the worst reputations ever bestowed upon a man 
who has in no manner outraged the criminal code of his country. 
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How far he is worthy of his reputation, or how much better than 

his reputation, is a question that he alone could answer, and, as he 

glories in his evil renown, it is a question likely to remain un- 

answered. He is no smooth-faced hypocrite, and has at least the 

merit of never having pretended to be virtuous. His theory is that 

there is no virtue in the world, except on the lips of those dependent 

wretches who cannot afford to avow their real sentiments ; a Phil- 

istine crew, who keep up their pretence of righteousness as part of 
their stock in trade, who practise the rites and ceremonies of a re- 
ligion they secretly despise, and preach a code of morality against 

which their inward natures are in perpetual revolt. Religion, mo- 

rality, domestic affection, manly honour, womanly virtue, are, in his 

mind, so many compromises which dependence makes with the 

world. 

‘If you could all get sixty per cent for your money, we should 
hear less of church-going, and the rest of your twaddle,’ he says, 
with conviction. 

He is unmarried, and his most intimate associates have never 
heard of any creature of his kin who depends upon him, or is aided 
or befriended by him. Brother or sister, nephew or niece, cousin or 
hanger-on, he has none. He is as solitary as Lucifer after his fall, 
and, as Lucifer, stands like a tower, and requires neither sympathy 
nor companionship. Even the parasites who hang upon the wealthy 
have no hold upon him. He gives breakfasts and dinners and sup- 
pers at his clubs, or at public restaurants, and has his favourite com- 
panions, whom he changes almost as often as his gloves; passing 
the boon companion of last season with a careless nod this year, and 
hearing of an ancient crony’s death with about as much emotion as 
the Regent Orleans displayed at the decease of his dear friend and 
tutor, Dubois. He is not unsocial in his habits, but his sociality is 
all out of doors. Within his gates his intimates have never passed. 
He has a house in the neighbourhood of Parson’s-green ; large, 
gloomy, shut in by high walls, bordering upon market-gardens, and 
in a region where autumn fogs are densest and linger longest. Wild 
are the imaginings with which active minds have indulged them- 
selves about this house; its Oriental splendour, its more than 
Roman iniquity. Graphic and full of detail are the stories which 
are related of Saturnalia and Eleusinian mysteries held within those 
walls ; but as none of the story-tellers have ever seen the marvels 
they describe so vividly, the basis of their statements is somewhat 
unsubstantial. 

The butcher and the baker go in and out, with their neat little 
carts and clever ponies, as freely and cheerfully as to other houses ; 
and if questioned about this modern temple of Eleusis, have no more 
to say than that Mr. Lyndhurst is quite the gentleman in the mat- 
ter of paying his bills, and not ‘worritting about a ticket with every 
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blessed pound of steak, as some people calling theirselves gentle- 
folks do.’ 

Mr. Lyndhurst is more or less ‘in society ;’ that is to say, he is 
invited to a great many parties in the season, to which he goes or 
does not go, as the fancy of the moment prompts; but the créme de 
la créme, the dessus du panier, know very little of Mr. Lyndhurst, 
or only have him pointed out to them in the park as a man who 
drives a seven-hundred-guinea pair of horses—gigantic chestnut 
steppers going on for seventeen hands high—and has made no end 
of money—somehow. Some of Mr. Lyndhurst’s acquaintance call 
these bright-chestnut beasts Shadrach and Meshach, because they 
look as if they had just come out of the burning fiery furnace which 
Nebuchadnezzar ordered for those offenders. Indeed, Mr. Lynd- 
hurst and his horses have a somewhat diabolical look; and if Mephis- 
topheles were permitted to drive a mail phaeton with brass-mounted 
harness, one could fancy his earthly semblance not unlike that of 
Hamilton Lyndhurst. 

Country houses, and those social gatherings where a man be- 
comes a domestic animal, unfolds himself, and reveals his idiosyn- 
crasies, pleasing or unpleasing, Mr. Lyndhurst does not affect. He 
is never met hanging-up holly in ancient halls or kissing portly 
matrons under the mistletoe. Feminine society is his broadly-de- 
clared aversion, and except the one woman he happens to be pur- 
suing for the time being—as Faust followed Gretchen, and without 
need of evil promptings from the embodied evil at Faust’s elbow— 
the sex has no existence for him. 

Yet although he avows his sentiments upon all subjects with a 
praiseworthy candour, and is proud to confess himself an infidel and 
a profligate, there are circles in which he is not only tolerated but 
welcomed ; mothers who would give him one of their daughters to- 
morrow with a generous confidence in his latent nobility, and a pious 
belief in the time-honoured axiom that a reformed rake is the best 
of husbands. 

Lord Earlswood and Hamilton Lyndhurst have been cronies 
for the last two or three seasons, and his lordship’s downward 
career may be said to have taken its fatal dip from this time. Earls- 
wood, the weaker vessel, finds much to admire in the splendid 
iniquity of his acquaintance. That utter casting-off of moral re- 
straint, which Lyndhurst calls getting rid of prejudice and compro- 
mise, has an awful fascination for the feebler sinner. Lyndhurst 
has a knack of expressing himself which, with his own particular 
set, passes for wit. No masculine dinner-table is dull when he 
is seated at it ; no smoking-room conversation lacks vivacity when 
he is present. Earlswood, who has very little to say for himself, 
and rarely starts an opinion, admires and envies this gift of utterance. 
He likes, too, to associate with a man who is never likely to want 
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anything from him, and the knowledge of Lyndhurst’s wealth gives 
him a sense of security. 

‘A fellow who can be amusing without winding up by asking 
one to back his bill,’ says his lordship in praise of the stockbroker. 

It was Lyndhurst who suggested the building of the Frivolity. 
Having originated the idea, he naturally considers the theatre open 
to him as an agreeable lounge. He affects not to see that his pre- 
sence is unwelcome to Mrs. Brandreth ; brings her bouquets and 
rare hothouse plants and ferns for her Bloomsbury drawing-room— 
he has tried bracelets, but these have been rejected—and does his 
best to be on good terms with her; in return for which attentions 
she is coldly civil to him. 

‘ Where did Westray pick up that lovely girl with the red rose 
in her hair?’ asks Mr. Lyndhurst, after he has shaken hands with 
Mrs. Brandreth, who sinks on the ottoman exhausted, and with an 
inward trembling, as of one who has passed through some ordeal of 
flesh and spirit bitter as the pains of death. It is Mr. Lyndhurst’s 
manner to speak of women as if they were weeds growing by the 
wayside ; a stray wild-flower here and there to be gathered for its 
prettiness or perfume, the rest left to unlamented decay. 

‘ Don’t know, I’m shaw,’ replies Lord Earlswood ; ‘ not a bad- 
looking girl.’ 

‘Not bad-looking ! Why, man, she’s superbly handsome. The 
handsomest woman I’ve seen for a year, with the usual exception in 
favour of present company,’ adds Mr. Lyndhurst, turning to Mrs. 
Brandreth with a smile which some experience of her sex has taught 
him to consider irresistible. 

‘ Pray put me out of the question,’ says Myra coldly; ‘ I belong 
to the past.’ 

‘Do you know that lady in the box, Mrs. Brandreth ?’ 

‘Not in the least. Some country cousin of Mr. Westray’s, I 
should think, from her attention to the performance. Yet I never 
heard of any cousins of his.’ 

‘ And you have known him long, I believe ?’ 

‘ Yes, we were children together.’ 

‘ What does it matter who the lady is, Lyndhurst ?’ says Lord 
Earlswood. ‘ Whoever she is, she is not your style.’ 

‘ Who taught you to know my style ?” 

‘ Well—er—judging by the women I’ve seen you admire,’ falters 
his lordship, embarrassed by the curt inquiry. 

‘If I wear a tea-rosebud in my coat to-day, is that any reason I 
should not prefer a spray of stephanotis to-morrow ?’ asks Hamilton 
Lyndhurst. ‘ With regard to the lady we saw to-night, I took 
particular notice of her simply because she is the handsomest woman 
I’ve seen for a long time, and I wondered how Mr. Westray came 
by her. My interest in the lady begins and ends at that point.’ 
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‘ You know Westray ?’ suggests Lord Earlswood. 

‘Yes, I meet him occasionally in society; and he belongs to 
one of my clubs—the Junior Thespians. Not a bad sort of fellow, 
but with an overweening opinion of himself.’ 

‘ Literary men always have,’ remarks his lordship, with placid 
conviction. ‘ That’s how it is they never save money; they always 
think their candle is going to burn for ever; and some day it goes 
out with a sudden puff, and leaves them paupers.’ 

‘As I happen to know Mr. Westray much better than either 
of you, permit me to say that he has not an exaggerated opinion 
of his own merits,’ observes Myra. ‘ He is too much an artist to 
be conceited.’ 

‘ Raffaelle was a very fair painter,’ remarks Hamilton Lyndhurst ; 
‘ but tradition informs us that he was an ineffable snob.’ 

‘ You had better be careful how you talk of Westray, Lyndhurst,’ 
says Lord Earlswood. ‘ He is a favourite here.’ 

‘He has reason to be,’ replies Myra, gathering up the loose 
white cloak which she wears at the wing and rising to retire to her 
dressing-room, ‘ for his talent has made your theatre.’ 

‘Pshaw! a mere adaptation, which a dozen men about London 
could have done as well as he.’ 

‘I don’t think there are a dozen men who can write better 
than Emile Augier, and Mr. Westray’s comedy is better than Au- 
gier’s,’ answers Myra, and then bids the two gentlemen good- 
night with a final tone which means that they are not to linger in 
the hope of escorting her to her carriage. 

‘ Considering the money you’ve spent upon this place, she’s 
not particularly civil,’ observes Mr. Lyndhurst as the door closes on 
Mrs. Brandreth. ‘Another woman would at least pretend to be 
grateful.’ 

‘I don’t want pretences; and Mrs. Brandreth is not like other 
women,’ answers his lordship sulkily. ‘Are you coming to the 
club for a rubber ?’ 

‘No; I am due at two or three places. I forget half the par- 
ties I’m asked to; but I make a round now and then, just to see 
what’s going on.’ 

‘I hate parties,’ says Lord Earlswood. ‘I think I shall go 
round and see the burlesque. I’ve seen it three-and-twenty times ; 
but it rather improves on acquaintance; the jokes get a mellow 
flavour, and one knows when they’re coming, which is always an 
advantage. I believe that’s why people like the School for Scandal ; 
they know when they ought to laugh.’ 


His lordship lets himself through his own particular door and. 


into his own particular box ; Hamilton Lyndhurst retires to the lobby 
to watch the departures, lying in wait for Mr. Westray’s unknown 
beauty. 
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She comes at last, leaning on Herman’s arm, tranquil as a 
cloudless summer morning, and with that happy look of an un- © 
shadowed life which strikes deep to the hearts of worldlings. They 
have to wait for the carriage, and Hamilton Lyndhurst seizes upon 
Herman and shakes hands with effusion. 

‘Where have you been hiding yourself, Westray? I haven’t 
seen you for an ‘age; and I want you to join my party for the 
Derby. You disappointed me last year, you know. Rather too 
bad!’ 

‘What a delightful man!’ thinks Mrs. Williams, awed by Mr. 
Lyndhurst’s bulky splendour, his dark eyes, large pale face, and 
carefully-trained black whiskers. 

‘ You’re very kind. I can’t pledge myself for the Derby yet 
awhile. You'd better not keep a place for me.’ 

‘Mr. Murcum’s carriage !’ roars the waterman. 

‘ Good-night.’ 

Herman and his charge pass out through the swinging crimson 
doors, Mrs. Williams and Mr. Hetheridge follow, and Hamilton 
Lyndhurst has gained no more than a nearer view of the unknown 
beauty, and the knowledge that her name, or her people’s name, is 
something that watermen can make into Murcum. 

‘ Who is she?’ he wonders. ‘ Not his fiancée. They were on 
too ceremonious terms. Respectable, without doubt; rural re- 
spectability was written in every fold of the elder lady’s garments. 
I saw the carriage—only a hired brougham; no mistaking the 
coachman’s drab overcoat. Ergo, that lovely girl is a respectable 
nobody, whom Westray wants to marry. Quite out of my line, 
Earlswood says. I am not so sure about that. Upon my soul, I 
don’t know but that such a girl as that might tempt me to give 
the lie to all my previous life, and go in for marriage and respect- 
ability ; slip the cable of the past, open my house to society, and go 
into Parliament. There may be worse turns of the wheel than that 
in the whirligig of life. I shouldn’t object to respectability and the 
orthodox dinner-table—the palladium of British virtue—if I could 
find a woman handsome enough to make other men envious, and 
clever enough to keep me in good-humour.’ 

A little later, and Mrs. Brandreth sits before her dressing-table, 
looking at her haggard face in the glass. She has changed her 
stage costume for a fawn-coloured cashmere gown, made with puritan 
simplicity ; she has washed off paint and powder and artistic dark- 
ening of the arched brows, and looks ten years older than the 
Helena of the play. Rigid and pale and drawn looks the small 
face, with its delicate sharply-cut features—a face that will age soon 
assuredly ; dark and gloomy is the fixed gaze of the large hazel 
eyes, bent downwards, staring into the shadowy depths of the 
dimly-lighted glass, and seeing nothing. 
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‘God keep him from loving any one else !’ she whispers, as if to 
some listening spirit. ‘ My hatred would be fatal to her.’ 


CuHapTerR XI. 


‘ Oftmals hab’ ich geirrt, und habe mich wieder gefunden, 
Aber gliicklicher nie ; nun ist diess Madchen mein Gliick ! 
Ist auch dieses ein Irrthum, so schont mich ihr kliigeren Gétter, 
Und benehmt mir ibn erst driiben am kalten Gestad.’ 


‘She did not weep, 
But o’er her meek eyes came a happy mist, 
Like that which kept the heart of Eden green 
Before the useful trouble of the rain.’ 


In most lives there comes an Indian summer. Five years ago 
Herman Westray’s favourite complaint was that he had lived his 
life ; that dreams and desires and hope, and even ambition, had come 
to an end for him; that he had no expectation of ever doing better 
work, or winning wider renown, or being in any wise better or hap- 
pier for the passage of the coming years. To-day he feels as if life 
were beginning again, as if the gates of a new world had opened to 
him. In a word, he is in love—in love with a good woman, in whose 
faith and constancy he has no shadow of doubt. 

Mr. Morcombe is very busy in one way and another, or affects 
to be very busy ; and is rarely to be found at Lima-crescent between 
breakfast and dinner—not often in the evening. Mrs. Williams 
does her best to encourage Vivian Hetheridge, whom she considers 
the proper person for Editha to marry; but she does not discourage 
Herman Westray, from whom flows a perennial stream of theatre, 
concert, and picture-gallery tickets, and whose society she infinitely 
prefers to the young squire’s rather heavy company. Vivian is apt 
to be sulky, and is fitful in his visits; now calling every day, and 
sitting for an hour or so gloomy as the statue in Don Giovanni; 
anon absenting himself for a week. Alas for unrequited love, it is 
ever at a disadvantage. 

So Herman and Editha have their days and evenings very much 
to themselves ; kindly pleasure-loving Mrs. Williams counting for 
so little. Dewrance calls once or twice a week, and sees victory 
in Herman’s manner, and has a perfect understanding of all that is 
going on. He is not ill natured, and, having long ago accepted 
his own defeat, beholds Herman’s success without rancour. 

‘ Be a kind and faithful husband to her, Westray,’ he says one 
night, when they leave Lima-crescent together, after an evening 
spent in talk and music, ‘ and I shall never grudge you your hap- 
piness.’ 

‘ Kind and faithful I will be to her to the end of life,’ answers 
Herman; ‘her faithful friend, her devoted servant, if she will give 
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me no higher privilege. But it is rather too early for congratula- 
tions, my dear Dewrance. I am sure of myself, but not sure of 
her.’ 

‘I am,’ replies the Curate briefly. 

‘ You think she likes me—a little.’ 

‘I think you are fools both; so blindly in love that you cannot 
see how ill suited you are to each other; yet you made a strong point 
of that unfitness when we talked of Miss Morcombe of Llandrysak.’ 

‘ That was before I loved her. Love makes one bold. You re- 
member what Richard Steele said of his wife, ‘‘ To love her is a 
liberal education.” Love shall be my master, and teach me to be 
worthy of my mistress.’ 

‘ And for your sake she will throw over as good a fellow as ever 
breathed, and one of the finest estates in Denbighshire.’ 

‘You mean Hetheridge ?’ says Herman indifferently. ‘ Editha 
has too much mind to be happy with a member of the bovine family, 
a ruminating animal who never said a wise thing and never did a 
foolish one.’ 

Not long after this conversation Vivian Hetheridge tempts evil 
fortune by declaring his love, knowing its hopelessness pretty well 
all the while, but bent on pouring out his story, even to unwilling 
ears. 
He has found Editha alone, Mrs. Williams having gone to buy 
bargains in the ‘ Grove,’ otherwise Westbourne, which she regards 
as a ‘little heaven here below’ in the way of millinery; he has sur- 
prised Editha at her piano in the back drawing-room, playing one 
of Mendelssohn’s dreamiest compositions, full of thought and per- 
plexity as she plays. She has received a letter from Ruth this 
morning which has set her thinking. 

‘Sorry to disturb you at your practice, Editha,’ says Mr. Heth- 
eridge, as they shake hands. They are friends of such long stand- 
ing that he has acquired the right to use her Christian name. 

‘I was not practising, and you have not disturbed me, thanks. 
I was only thinking,’ replies Editha, going to the open window, with 
its screen of flowers shutting out a restricted view of yard, cistern, 
wall, and mews. Vivian follows her to the window, and they both 
give their attention to the geraniums. 

‘Not thinking about anything unpleasant, I hope? You were 
looking uncommonly serious when I came in.’ 

‘Was 1? No, my thoughts were not unpleasant. I was only 
thinking that I had been away from home a long time, and that I 
ought to go back to Ruth.’ 

‘Poor Ruth! Yes, she’ll miss you, won’t she ? Rather dull at 
the Priory for her when you are away, not being able to move about 
and take a pleasure in the stable, or the piggeries, or the poultry, 
or anything cheering. She must miss you sadly.’ 
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Editha answers with a sigh, ashamed to know that, dearly as 
she loves her sister, it will cost her a pang to return to Lochwithian. 

‘ Yes, she must miss you,’ repeats Mr. Hetheridge, with an un- 
pleasant tendency to harp on one string; ‘and if you were to leave 
Lochwithian altogether, settle ever so far away—marry some pro- 
fessional! or literary man, for instance, who would be obliged to spend 
the best part of his days in London—TI should think it would break 
Ruth’s heart.’ 

Still no answer; Editha’s face is quite hidden as she bends over 
the flower-pots, twisting and untwisting the fragile fronds of a 
maiden-hair fern. 

‘ Editha, it would be a hard thing for Ruth if you were to de- 
sert her—a hard thing for all of us, who have loved you faithfully 
for years, if you were to leave us for the love of a stranger,’ says 
Vivian, rushing blindly at his doom ; ‘ hardest of all for me. You 
know how I have loved you ever since I knew the meaning of man’s 
love for woman. Everybody who knows us knows my love. It has 
been part of myself; the best and brightest half of my nature. It 
will be while I live. Don’t throw away the honest love of a life- 
time for the sake of a stranger, Editha; a stranger who would part 
you from your own flesh and blood, from all those poor creatures 
about Lochwithian who love you and depend on you; from the chil- 
dren you have taught, from the sick you have nursed, from the 
heathens you have made into Christians. Think of Ruth, think 
of all of us,’ putting himself very low down among the poor of Loch- 
withian, ‘and pause before you let Herman Westray tempt you away 
from your home.’ 

‘Who told you that Mr. Westray has asked me to leave my 
home ?’ exclaims Editha with a flash of anger. ‘ He never has.’ 

‘What does it matter when the question comes? It will be 
asked. He will have no scruple in taking you away from all who 
love you. He will think his love of yesterday’s growth good enough 
to set against all the devotion that has ever been given you. Do 
you think he will consider Ruth’s loss, or your father’s, or mine, 
or all the people in Lochwithian parish? He wants you for him- 
self. What are we that we should stand in his way ?’ 

‘ Vivian, it is most unfair in you to talk to me like this.’ 

‘Is it? IfI held my peace much longer, should I have the 
chance of speaking to you at all upon this one subject ? A few days 
later, and you would strike me dumb at the outset by telling me that 
you were Westray’s promised wife. I want to have my innings 
first, though I may know the game lost ever so long ago. LEditha, 
if you would only consider what you lose in caring for that man! 
Your sweet home life, your power to do good, to reign over a larger 
parish than Lochwithian, yet live near enough to Lochwithian to 
continue and extend all the good works you have begun there, to 
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make sunshine in the land. Marry me, and there need be no part- 
ing between you and Ruth. My home shall be her home, and may 
ruin light upon it if she is ever less than its most honoured inmate ! 
Editha, I know Ruth likes me; I know that Ruth has been my 
friend always; and I think she would like to see my suit prosper.’ 

Tears are in Editha’s eyes as she raises them from that mute 
contemplation of the ferns and flowers. 

‘It is a pity we cannot command our hearts,’ she replies gently. 
‘I know how good you are, how true, how unselfish, and I know 
how much my dear sister esteems you; but I cannot give you what 
you ask. I cannot, even to lead a calm happy life near my dear old 
home, even for Ruth’s sake, give you love for love. I would not 
give less than you give to me—a whole heart.’ 

‘If you had never seen Herman Westray—’ 

‘If there had been no such person as Mr. Westray, my answer 
would have been the same.’ 

‘I don’t believe it!’ cries Vivian angrily. ‘ His coming changed 
you. He, a stranger, came between you and the love that had fol- 
lowed your footsteps since you were a child. Editha, think how 
little you know of him ; how he can but give you at best a divided 
heart, putting the best part of himself into his books ; dependent 
upon public favour ; miserable, if newspapers withhold their praise. 
There can be no such thing as domestic peace with such a man as 
that ; a man who writes plays, who hangs about the side scenes, 
and knows half the actressesin London. Is that a man to offer you 
an established home, a happy tranquil life? Be warned in time, 
Editha, for Ruth’s sake, for mine, if not for your own. Give me 
half your heart, if you cannot give me all. Give me your pity, your 
toleration. Ido not ask measure for measure; only let me love you 
and watch over your life, and the study of my days shall be to make 
you happy.’ 

‘You are too good, too generous to me, but most ungenerous to 
Mr. Westray, who has done you no wrong. I have tried ever so 
long to let you see that there was no possibility of our ever being 
more to each other than we are to-day—I hope—true and loyal 
friends. It is not my fault if you have been blind to the truth, if you 
have cherished ideas which I have never sanctioned or encouraged. 
Let this be our first and last discussion of this kind, Vivian,’ she 
concludes with kindly firmness. | 

‘ Well, I think I knew my fate before I came here to-day,’ he 
says, after a little pause, pale with anger and grief; ‘ but I was bent 
upon saying my say. I thank you for your plain speaking,’ with 
a little bitter laugh ; ‘ you have left no room for doubt. All is said 
—all is ended. The hopes of my manhood go down like a broken- 
backed ship at sea—all hands on board, nothing saved from the 
wreck. So be it, Editha. Heaven knows, if I feel this keenly, 
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my pain is not altogether selfish. Iam sorry for all of us—sorry 
for Ruth, sorry for your father, for the poor people at Lochwithian 
who love you—sorriest of all for you.’ 

‘I don’t understand why you should compassionate me,’ she 
answers, stung by the conclusion of his speech. 

‘I daresay not. Love is notoriously blind. You will under- 
stand me too well,in days to come. Good-bye, Editha.’ He offers 
his hand, looking ft her with a piteous tenderness. 

‘Good-bye, Vivian. And O, if I have thoughtlessly given you 
pain, I most humbly beg you to forgive me.’ 

‘ My dear, there can be no question of forgiveness between you 
and me. Your dog, if you flogged him, would crawl to your feet 
and fawn upon you half an hour afterwards. Think of me as you 
think of your dog. I can take my punishment, and still be faithful ; 
and if ever there shall come a day when you have need of my love, 
put it to the proof. You shall not find it wanting.’ ' 

They shake hands and part; and Editha feels more pain than 
she has ever known before from any act of her own—suffers as she 
might suffer if she had hurt her horse or her dog, blindly-faithful 
creatures that worship her. Her conscience is racked with the 
thought that she might have saved Vivian this agony of to-day. 
She has tried her best to let him see the vanity of his hopes; but 
she is not the less remorseful, feeling that his pain must be in some 
measure her fault. 

The next day is the 4th of June, Speech-day at Eton. Herman 
and the Curate have made an engagement with the two ladies to 
take them down to Windsor by rail, and show them the castle and 
park, the river and college, St. George’s Chapel, and, in short, 
all the lions of the most delightful show-place in the world. These 
innocent Cambrians have never seen the medieval pile, royalty’s 
only royal abode, nor the Forest, nor Virginia Water, nor the schools 
which Henry VI. founded for deserving lads of humble condition. 

They are to start directly after breakfast, arrive at Windsor by 
eleven o’clock, see castle and chapel, drive in the Forest and walk 
by the placid waters of Virginia, lunch at the Wheatsheaf, then 
back to Windsor, where Herman is to charter a wherry and row 
them up to Surly Hall. He proposes a dinner at the Castle or 
White Hart, but the ladies prefer returning to a tea-dinner in Lima- 
crescent, and Herman is content to accept the tea-dinner, looking 
forward to the friendly evening afterwards. 

He wonders at himself a little on the morning of the 4th—a 
gracious June morning, with the balmy breath of summer sweeten- 
ing the air—wonders that he, of all men, should be looking forward 
with delight to the prospect of escorting two country-bred females 
through the familiar glades of Windsor, or rowing them on gentle 
Thames, performing, in fact, all those functions which he has been 
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wont to ascribe solely to the tame-cat species. ‘ Love makes tame 
cats of the best of us,’ he says to himself apologetically. ‘ Samson 
and Hercules, Pericles, Nero, all in the same boat. Dear Dewrance ! 
How nice it is of him to lend himself to our pleasures, knowing, as 
he must know, that his portion will be Mrs. Williams.’ 

Happy morning, in the fair June sunlight, which glorifies even 
the prosaic Paddington platform, with its labyxjgthine lines going 
to all corners of the earth ; its bewildering ticket*Offices ; its moun- 
tainous piles of luggage, and all-pervading porters with trucks. 
Editha and Mrs. Williams meet the two gentlemen at the station : 
the elder lady glorious in silver-gray moire and a black-lace shawl ; 
the younger in some simple straw-coloured fabric, pale and cool, and 
a rustic-looking Dunstable hat, which might be what milliners call 
‘ trying’ to a less perfect face. 

Herman has secured a compartment—has taken the tickets. 
There is no bewilderment, no going astray upon platforms that lead 
to Milford Haven or Exeter. The bell rings, and anon they are 
gliding smoothly out of grimy London, away to the fair clover- 
scented meadows, to the winding river. 

Dewrance is in his glory; a conscientious performance in the 
tame-cat line is always pleasing to him. He devotes himself to the 
business of the day as seriously as if his future bishupric depended 
on his exact performance of them—as ifa deanery in the immediate 
present hung on his faithful service. He explains to the ladies what 
they have to see and how they ought to see it; gives them a con- 
cise historical and archeological lecture about the castle, diversified 
by anecdotes of Charles II. and George IV., who seem to have 
fastened themselves on to the immortal fabric as barnacles upon 
some stately ship. He branches off upon an ecclesiastical line after 
this, and expounds the splendours of the chapel; but in the midst of 
his discourse contrives to point out all interesting or remarkable 
objects which they happen to pass, till the massive basilica of the 
Norman kings rises in its stony grandeur before their view. 

Herman has done nothing but sit in his corner and look at 
Editha all the time, and has been infinitely content. Once or twice 
she has stolen a little look at him, as much as to say, ‘ Are you 
_ interested ?’ or, ‘I hope he is not boring you.’ But their eyes 
have met each time, and hers have been withdrawn in a gentle con- 
fusion, a shy surprise. O Love, seeing thy youth is so sweet, whence 
comes the bitter in thine after years ? 

They ‘do’ the castle conscientiously—St. George’s Chapel, the 
terrace above the slopes, where the finest seringas in England are 
breathing their delicate sweetness to the noontide sun. 

‘Remind you of orange-blossoms, don’t they ?’ says Dewrance 
to Editha, in his matter-of-fact voice. ‘Hope I may have the plea- 
sure of officiating when you wear that kind of thing.’ 
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Herman leans over and plucks a sprig, an audacity which is 
high treason or lése-majesté, no doubt, and gives it to Editha. 

‘Will you keep it till the day of orange-blossoms ?’ he asks; 
and as she takes the little flower their eyes meet, and that one long 
look is as the seal of their love—a promise which it were perjury 
to break, an engagement which death alone could dissolve. 

‘ The next thing to think about is a fly with a good horse,’ says 
Dewrance, who has been showing Mrs. Williams a monster gun, 
and explaining the process of firing the same. ‘ We haven’t too 
much time if you want to see Eton and the river after lunch. Vir- 
ginia Water and the Forest will take two hours.’ 

Thus, with agreeable briskness, startling the lovers from their 
day-dream, Mr. Dewrance leads them in triumph to the High-street, 
where he and Herman devote themselves to the study of horseflesh 
as ardently as if they were going to speculate in the purchase of 
one of those-useful hacks which adorn the street under the castle 
wall. 

After a sharp scrutiny they select a straight-limbed animal at- 
tached to a decent and roomy landau, and in this vehicle drive into 
the Long Walk, where the elms are in their early summer beauty, 
Dewrance still discoursing cheerfully, encouraged thereto by cousin 
Juliana, who hangs upon his words, and stimulates conversation 
with frequent exclamations and ejaculations, Editha and Herman 
sitting opposite each other, rapt in sweetest silence, the stolen 
sprig of seringa fastened on the girl’s breast. 

They are in the Forest, when their charioteer inquires with 
friendly solicitude whether they would not like to see the ‘ rotten- 
dendrums.’ They will have to get out and walk a bit, he informs 
them, but it is a sight worth seeing—your flyman having a rooted 
preference for those sights which necessitate his fare’s leaving the 
vehicle for an hour or so, whereby the flyman may put a nose- 
bag on his steed, and repose himself in the sun for a while, placidly 
idle. 

‘The Rhododendron Walk!’ exclaims Dewrance ; ‘ of course, 
a thing you ought to see, and in perfection just now. Yes, coach- 
man, you can stop for the rhododendrons.’ 

They drive to a wooden gate—rustic, unpretending—alight, and 
enter a paradise of purple and green—a verdant alley between 
high walls of rhododendrons, which have grown to absolute trees. 
Birds are singing, bees humming; for the rest there is silence as in 
a world newly made, solitude as on the shores of the Amazon. 

‘ How lovely!’ exclaim the ladies simultaneously. 

‘Yes, it’s pretty, isn’t it? You don’t get this kind of thing 
in Wales. This is royal; the bushes were planted by Queen Char- 
lotte.’ 

‘ What a pity they’re all one colour!’ says Mrs. Williams, who 
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looks at rhododendrons as rhododendrons, and would like to see 
the last varieties of the nurseryman’s culture in this century-old 
avenue. 

‘O Juliana, how can you find fault with anything so perfectly 
lovely !’ 

‘My dear, if there were a few of those white ones, or the rose- 
coloured which we saw at Kew, interspersed, you know, it would 
certainly heighten the effect.’ 

Mrs. Williams is a slow walker, and, in faithful attendance 
upon her, the Curate soon finds himself left ever so far behind by 
those other two, who wander on, and are out of sight before cousin 
Juliana has succeeded in distinguishing a squirrel, which he has 
politely pointed out to her, frisking in the wooded background which 
breaks upon them here and there through a gap in the rhododen- 
drons. 

Those other two are out of ear-shot very soon, alone, as Adam 
and Eve in Paradise, and as forgetful of the rest of the world as if 
they had been indeed Adam and Eve, and the mass of mankind an 
affair of the remote future. Herman’s silence is over. They are 
together.among the flowers, with the lark singing shrilly sweet 
above their heads in the cloudless blue—alone as they have not 
been since vaguest fancies grew to strongest love. 

‘Editha, you wear that flower for my sake. Does it mean that 
you will wear the orange-bloom for none but me? Answer yes, 
darling ; for none but me—all unworthy of your love, but chosen 
because I love so well. Look at me, Editha—answer, sweet. My 
happiest thought in looking forward to this day was the thought that 
we might be alone together for a little while. Our moments to- 
gether are so brief.’ 

She cannot answer him just yet. One little hand plays nerv- 
ously with the spray of seringa, her eyelids droop over the soft gray 
eyes. He sees the dark lashes tremble on the rich bloom of her 
cheek before that lovely blush dies away and leaves her pale. 

‘ Editha, are you angry with me for having dared to hope? I 
know I am not worthy of you, that I am your inferior in all that is 
highest and best in mind or heart. I have known that from the 
day we met—from that happy summer hour, nearly a year ago, 
when we sat on the margin of the fountain, and you talked to me of 
my profession with that sweet serious air of yours which made me 
think of Hypatia. But I love you, dear; and true love must stand 
for virtues that I have not. I will love and honour you all the days 
of my life, and my nature shall be exalted by its union with yours. 
Dearest, you have the prettiest way of lecturing me sometimes ; you 
inspire me with loftier desires, you elevate the mere thirst of success 
to a grand and pure ambition. Love, will you take my life into 
your hands, be my teacher, my guide, the gentle ruler of my days. 
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and thoughts? That wide word wife includes all the rest. Will 
you be my wife, Editha ?’ 

He has taken the hand that hung loose at her side—the hand 
that he longed so to take last year at Lochwithian—taken posses- 
sion of it utterly, as if it were an unconsidered trifle belonging to 
him. 

‘If I thought your life would be better or happier,’ she falters, 
only able to approach the awful question in a lateral direction. 

‘It will be—happier, better, brighter, and ever so much longer ; 
for if you were to reject me I should make short work of the wretched 
remnant of my existence—squander it on riotous nights, burn it out 
in a blaze of gas; devote my days to billiards, my nights to tobacco, 
sleeplessness, and green tea. You mean yes, Editha. I shall see the 
waxen orange-flowers in your dark hair—worn for me—for me, the 
king of men on that glad day. Darling, you love me a little, -you 
will bear with me a little. You will take me, faulty as I am— 
trust me with your young life, believe in me and in my future, which 
shall be bright for your dear sake, if labour and ambition can brighten 
it. Love, you are all my own—this trembling hand answers best.’ 

His arm is round her, and she is drawn to his heart in the 
sweet summer solitude. Her head lies there for one blessed mo- 
ment, while his lips seal their betrothal—the first masculine lips, 
save her father’s, that have kissed her since she was a child—a kiss 
of sacred promise, never to be forgotten, sealing her for his own. 

The contract being thus ratified, her next thought is of her 
sister. 

‘ Ruth will be so sorry,’ she says regretfully. 

‘Sorry that I have won you, my sweet? Can Ruth be so un- 
kind ?’ 

‘Sorry for a marriage that will separate me from her. You 
must live in London always, must you not ?’ 

‘ For a journalist and author who wishes to do the best for him- 
self London is the only field. The Lake poets managed to write at 
three days’ journey from the metropolis, but they did not make their 
fortunes. Southey would have been a rich man if he had lived in 
the Temple and written for the daily press.’ 

‘We must live in London then, Herman?’ How sweet that 
plural pronoun to the lover’s ear! ‘And Ruth will be alone at the 
Priory.’ 

? Why should she live alone, if your society is essential to her 
happiness? Let her home be with us.’ 

‘Dear Herman, how good of you to propose it! But I do not 
think she would leave Lochwithian on any account.’ 

‘Then she loves Lochwithian better than she loves you, and as 
I love you better than all the world, I must have the most right to 
you.’ 
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‘She may come and stay with us sometimes ?’ says Editha. It 
seems quite a natural thing to speak of their future already, though 
it is but a minute since love has spoken boldly. 

‘She shall have loving welcome, let her come when she may,’ 
replies Herman, careless of all things in this blissful moment. 

They walk side by side between the rhododendrons, her hand 
drawn through his arm and held there, as if it were never to be re- 
leased from that strong grasp. A backward glance shows him the 
Curate and cousin Juliana, still afar, but in sight, warning him 
that there must be no farther demonstrations of victorious love. 

‘My darling, do you know that when first we met I was abso- 
lutely afraid of you? I can hardly believe, at this blessed moment, 
with this dear hand in mine, that you are really the young lady I 
came to see at Lochwithian—the serious young lady, sworn ally of 
the*Church, a curate in petticoats, whom I approached with admir- 
ing awe, and in whom every touch of sweetness and womanliness 
was an exquisite surprise.’ 

‘Need a woman be less womanly for giving some thought to 
serious things, and for trying—ever so feebly at best—to do her 
duty ?’ 

‘Dearest, you have answered that question by your own exam- 
ple—she need not. The womanliest woman I know is she whose 
hand I hold. I know that I am not good enough for you, dear, but 
I do not fear your goodness. Take my life into your hands, and make 
it better if you can—happier, sweeter you cannot fail to make it.’ 

Hereupon they slacken their pace, and let cousin Juliana over- 
take them, ‘scant of breath,’ like the Danish prince, and finding 





‘balmy June too much for her. So they leave the rhododendron 


wood and drive on to Virginia Water, and wander—Herman and 
Editha always side by side—on the verdant margin of that placid 
lake, and hear the birds singing in the silent woods, and pour out 
sweet confessions of mutual feeling, telling each other how first, 
when first, tremulous as a new-fledged bird, the thrilling thought 
awoke in each breast that this was love. Dewrance, resigned, and 
bearing himself with the magnanimity of a Damon, sees and under- 
stands all, and bears the burden of cousin Juliana, and orders the 
luncheon, and makes the salad, and charters the boat by and by, and 
secures a compartment for the return journey, and carves chickens 
and tongue, and hands teacups, and compounds claret-cup at the 
evening meal, and is altogether the best of fellows, as Herman tells 
him when they leave Lima-crescent, and walk beneath summer star- 
shine to Bolivia-gardens. 

‘ You’re a dear old fellow, Dewrance, a genuine thorough-going 
friend ; and I feel as if I owe you in some sort the beginning of my 
happiness. It’s all right, my dear boy, and I—well, I’m a great 
deal luckier than I deserve to be.’ 





——— 
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‘ As if I didn’t know that. I thought you would bring matters 
to a crisis to-day. Curious, rather, that it should end so, after 
your very emphatic observations at Llandrysak ; but I never knew 
a man protest his unfitness for any particular woman without his 
ending by falling in love with that very woman. No, I am not 
surprised ; a little sorry, perhaps, knowing both of you pretty well, 
and seeing what you saw so clearly at the outset, the want of har- 
mony in your lives.’ 

‘ Cannot my life become better under her influence ?’ 

‘ That’s an open question. A man so self-contained as you is 
hardly a likely subject for a wife’s influence. She may take the 
colour of her thoughts from you, but I doubt if she’ll ever succeed 
in changing the colour of yours. Have you told her your opinions, 
by the way ?’ 

‘ About what ?’ 

‘ Upon the subject you have freely discussed with me ; a trifle, and 
beside the question, perhaps, in your mind, but to her the one thing 
needful. Have you told her your estimate of Christianity ?’ 

‘I have asked her to be my wife, and she has answered yes,’ 
says Herman. ‘I did not accompany the question with a concise 
confession of faith, or want of faith—did not read myself in with 
the thirty-nine articles of my particular creed. I don’t know what 
High-Church people may do under similar circumstances, or what 
you would expect from me.’ 

‘I think it would have been the act of an honest man to tell her 
the truth. Faith is her strong rock.’ 

‘TI shall never assail its foundations. It is for your spiritual 
millionaire to make converts. The bankrupt in spiritual things asks 
no man to share his destitution.’ 


Three days after the Windsor expedition the Squire returns to 
Lochwithian with his womenkind; and before that return every- 
thing is arranged. Direfully disappointed at first that the son-in- 
law presented to him should be a literary adventurer instead of a 
landed gentleman—loth to understand the promise of Herman’s 
career, recognising but little advantage in present reputation or 
future glory—he is angry with cousin Juliana for her carelessness, 
with himself for his blindness, with Editha for her infatuation, and 
with Herman for his presumption. Reluctantly, finding Editha 
firm as rock, he gives way, and submits dolefully to Love’s stern 
decree. It is hardly a relief to him to hear that Herman has 
saved a few thousands, and is willing to insure his life for a like 
sum, and settle capital and insurance policy on Editha, or that 
he estimates his income roughly as two thousand per annum. 

‘Don’t call it income, my dear fellow,’ says the Squire testily. 
‘If you had the gout in your hand to-morrow, the income would stop.’ 
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‘Not necessarily. I would dictate to a shorthand writer. One 
of Scott’s best novels was dictated from a sick-bed.’ 

‘Pshaw! You may have softening of the brain, or the public 
humour may change—your novels prove a drug in the market. 
Call your present earnings what you please, Mr. Westray, so long 
as you don’t call them income.’ 

‘So be it,’ replies Herman. ‘I am not afraid of the future 
with Editha for my wife.’ 

‘Whoever heard of a man being afraid of the future when he 
wants to get married!’ exclaims Mr. Morcombe. ‘ A lawyer’s clerk 
will marry on sixty pounds a year without being afraid of the 
future, though the future may mean six hungry children. People 
never are afraid of the future when they want to indulge themselves 
in the present.’ 

After much bemoaning about Vivian Hetheridge, whose ultimate 
union with Editha he has looked upon as a settled thing, the 
Squire gives his melancholy consent. Herman is to settle all 
he can settle upon Editha, and Editha’s two hundred a year is to 
be tied up as tightly as many-worded legal documents can tie it— 
to which conditions Herman agrees rejoicingly. 

Happy interval between the day of betrothal and the sad hour 
of parting. The lovers spend the greater part of those three days 
together in unrestrained companionship, cousin Juliana looking on 
placidly, having taken her scolding meekly from the Squire, and 
being at heart devoted to the lovers. These three perambulate 
that Tyburnian suburb, with its endless labyrinth of streets and 


. crescents and gardens and terraces, looking for that archetypal 


house in which the young couple are to set up their household 


gods, and inaugurate the awful mystery of domestic life. They - 


talk of it as lightly, both of them, as if it were a summer holiday, 
rather than the solemn thing it is, committing them to manifold 
responsibilities, opening the doors ofa world full of perils and pains 
and sorrows. Single, these two young lives are like a ship lying in 
harbour, safe from winds and waves; married, they will resemble 
the same ship far out at sea, tempest-tost, fighting the elements, 
with desperate odds against her. 

They are not looking for the actual house in which they are to 
live, but only for the kind of house they will require—so that the 
actual choice may be simplified by and by. ‘It is much too soon 
for thinking about a house,’ says Editha. 

‘Not at all too soon,’ protests Herman. ‘ What is there to 
delay our marriage? If you knew what an unsettled purposeless 
being I shall be until our life begins, you would not be so cruel as 
protract my misery.’ 

‘I want Ruth to get used to the idea of losing me,’ replies Editha. 
‘You can come to Lochwithian when your book is finished, you know.’ 
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‘ That will not be before August. What do you say to our being 
married in September ?’ 

‘ September in next year ?’ 

‘No, my fair tyrant, September next—the September for whose 
guns the innocent young partridges are fattening.’ 

‘O Herman, I must have one more Christnvas at home. All 
the poor people look forward to Christmas.’ 

‘Coals and blankets,’ interjects Herman sceptically. 

‘ And we have an evening for the school children—blind-man’s 
buff and a magic lantern; and Ruth’s sofa is carried down to the 
hall, and she gives away the clothing we have made in the autumn. 
I must have one more Christmas at Lochwithian, Herman.’ 

‘You shall, darling. We will go down and spend Christmas 
there together, if your papa will have us; and you shall distribute 
the frocks and muffetees, and the children shall give three cheers 
for my bonny young bride, till the old rafters ring.’ 

He means to have his way, this happy lover, though he is con- 
tent to say no more just yet. They roam up and down, looking at 
houses which bear a remarkable family resemblance to one an- 
other, the very cornices sprouting out into the same architectural 
picealili, a school of ornament which seems the result of a profound 
study of the cauliflower tribe. The mantelpieces look as if they had 
all been dug out of the same quarry, and chipped into shape by the 
same masons—mottled marble, like Castile soap, in the dining-rooms ; 
statuary marble, with a little more of the cauliflower decoration, in 
the drawing-rooms. Papers alike—graining alike—general newness 
and tendency to shrinking in the woodwork alike. 

Herman sighs despondently as they stand in the drawing-room 
of the sixteenth house, the afternoon sun glaring in upon them 
through three long plate-glass windows set flat in the wall. 

‘There’s a sad want of individuality in your modern dwelling- 
house,’ he says. ‘ Too windy for a house, too fine for a factory or 
a gaol. I haven’t seen my ideal house yet, Editha. Have you ?’ 

Editha owns that the Bayswater dwellings are uninteresting. 

‘ My love, you would go mad in a vapid square box of this kind, 
after Lochwithian Priory. We must look farther afield.’ 

‘ There is plenty of time, Herman.’ 

‘Yes, between this and September. How would you like to live 
by the water ?’ 

Editha hasn’t the least idea which water he means. 

‘On the banks of the Thames—by that river we were on the 
other day. There are some nice old places at Putney and Fulham 
and Chiswick—houses that people have lived and died in—not 
newly-run-up packing-cases smelling of damp mortar.’ 

‘Indeed, Herman, I should like to live wherever -you would be 
happiest,’ replies Editha, a wife already in self-abnegation and sub- 
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mission ; ‘ and I think an old-fashioned cottage by that lovely river 
would be ever so much nicer than Bayswater, where the streets and 
terraces are so dreadfully long and straight.’ 

Cousin Juliana suggests that water is generally damp, and that 
a river-side residence and rheumatism go together in her mind. 

‘Dear Juliana’ we are only talking at random. There is plenty 
of time for Herman to change his mind again and again.’ 

‘ Of course,’ says Herman; ‘ but I shall explore Fulham the day 
after to-morrow, notwithstanding.’ 

To-morrow is to see their parting—not a sad one, though it is 
pain to part for ever so brief a span. Herman promises to come 
to Lochwithian at the end of July. He will finish his book by that 
time. He means to work double tides—to dash off a new piece for 
the Frivolity in the intervals of his more serious labour. He feels 
infinite responsibilities upon him, but not as a burden—rather as 
an armour which must make him invincible in the fight. 

‘You can’t imagine how light my work will seem to me, Editha, 
henceforward,’ he says, in those too brief moments which they have to 
themselves at the station. ‘I shall have my goal before me now. 
Until now I have had only an indefinite spasmodic desire to get 
on, for my own sake—an ambition so utterly selfish that it seemed 
a vice rather than a virtue. Henceforward I labour for you. That 
thought will renew my strength. I shall work as well as I did 
years ago, when I knew my mother’s comfort depended on my pen. 
I have given hostages to Fortune.’ 

And thus they kiss and part. 











COBBETT’S COMED Y* 
A Hit to Theutrical Managers 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


I HAVE a very strong liking for theatrical managers, and my affection 
for them is no mere sentimental penchant, but a rational inclination 
based on many substantial reasons—if there can be anything sub- 
stantial in this world, of which I am growing day by day more 
gravely to doubt the reality. If you hear of my turning Berkleian 
or Gnostic shortly, don’t be surprised.t I like the people who con- 
duct playhouses : first, because it was from a playhouse manager, 
seven-and-twenty years ago, that I first received a magnificent and 
regular salary of fifteen shilliigs a week; and next, because thea- 
trical entrepreneurs may be considered, as a class, about the best- 
abused folks in society ; and, as a very well-abused person myself, 
I have an ardent sympathy for all who suffer from the detraction of 
scoundrels and the malevolence of blockheads. No creature among 
the lower animals is so spiteful as a thorough Fool; and to the 


* Lest I should be accused of reéchoing in parrot-fashion certain strictures on 
the license of the stage lately made public, I venture to observe that this paper was 
written many months before the appearance in the newspapers of the strictures in 
question, and the publication of the Marquis of Hertford’s stern remonstrance to 
the managers. I may likewise remind the readers of Belgravia that, many months 
before the present Lord Chamberlain thought of inveighing against stage im- 
morality and indecency, I dwelt at length, and to the same intent, in this magazine, 
on the feeble and half-hearted rescript of the ex-chamberlain, Viscount Sydney.— 
G.A.S. 

t ‘Let the Brahman’ (Lotos of the Good Law), ‘ when he begins to find that his 
muscles are growing weak, that his hair is gray, and when he has seen a son of his 
son, retire into the desert with his wife. Let him accustom himself to abstinence, 
to mortification, to vigils, and to prayer. Let him expose his naked body to the 
worst weather in the rainy season; and at other times let him stand bareheaded 
beneath the burning sun, and with four large fires lit around him. Let him sup- 
press every passion and every desire within him. This done, he will leave his wife’ 
—she would have left him long ere this, I fancy—‘he will renounce all human 
companionship, will eat only once a day; and thus simplified, epurated, and de- 
tached, having no longer any will of his own, nor any sensible ideas in him, he will 
arrive at the knowledge that there can be only one Being, Brahma, the Indetermi- 
nate, the Non-apparent, who has neither quantity, quality, nor form; that what 
we call the World is an Illusion ; and that true science consists in recognising the 
Nothingness of things, and the Emptiness of that which seems full.’ How would 
you like to subscribe to the Law of the Lotos? I should have adopted it long ago 
did I not happen to be particularly fond of roast leg of mutton. Can that be an 
illusion ? 
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attacks of the dunderheaded the manager is continually exposed. 
Now the Fool assumes the guise of a theatrical critic; and, for the 
sake of gaining a miserable reputation for ‘smart writing,’ he 
‘ pitches into’ the manager a tort et a travers, quite unconscious of 
or quite indifferent to the fact that he is doing his little best (it is 
not much, it is true; but a mischievous ape may smash a china 
teapot ; and in flinging stones at a man every little pebble helps) to 
drive an honest and hard-working trader into the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy. Managers usually suffer from a primordial deficiency of 
capital. I think that I could reckon up the names of at least fifty 
gentlemen who, within my own time, have undertaken the manage- 
ment of important theatrical enterprises in the metropolis; but I 
can only remember three who have realised anything approaching a 
competence as a result of their labours. With terrible frequency 
the Fool fancies that he was born to be a dramatic author, so he duns 
and pesters the manager nearly to Death’s door to read his gro- 
tesque five-act tragedies or his dreary farces. In most cases the 
manager declines to produce this ponderous rubbish ; and in that 
case he makes an enemy for life of the Fool-dramatist, who goes 
about saying that he is the victim of an organised conspiracy; and 
that Nokesby, Hoaxby, and Jokesby, all ‘ regular’ and accepted play- 
wrights, have ‘ bound themselves by a curse’ to prevent Blokesby 
from bringing out his (the Fool-dramatist Mokesby’s) play. Some- 
times the manager, worried beyond endurance, or yielding to a fatal 
fit of good nature, brings out the duffer’s drama. The result is, of 
course, failure (although the Fool has been, equally of course, called on 
to the stage on the first night by his brother neddies in the stalls) ; 
and then the Fool raves in the smoking-room of the Junior Asinine 
Club about the shameful treatment he has experienced at the hands 
of Mr. Blokesby of the Theatre Royal Cowcross ; how Jokesby, with 
malice prepense, ‘cut it up’ in the Weekly Scalpel; how the play 
was badly ‘ cast ;’ how Nokesby persuaded Mrs. St. Shobbers to 
throw up, at the last moment, the leading-lady’s part; and how 
Pollywogg, the heavy tragedian, didn’t know ten consecutive lines 
of his réle on the first night (how should he, seeing that, teste 
Mokesby, he had been made more than half inebriated with sherry- 
and-bitters at the Cibber’s Head by the vindictive Hoaxby). These 
types are but two among a hundred specimens of bores, donkeys, 
duns, swells, conceited actors and actresses, money-lenders, pro- 
perty-men, and wrong-headed, thick-headed, and cobweb-headed peo- 
ple who make the manager’s life a burden to him. He has no friends 
—save a few fair-weather toadies—and he is always being hit hard. 
Stay, I have omitted one numerous, persistent, and appalling species 
of managerial plagues—the people who hunt for orders. These 
sturdy beggars are not to be put off, and they are never satisfied. 
Give them a private-box on Monday, and on Tuesday they are down 
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on you for stalls. I knew an East-end manager once who let his 
theatre on Sundays to a religious association for preaching purposes ; 
and so soon as the first sermon was advertised, he was inundated 
with applications from the order-hunters, for admission to the 
dress-circle. 

Thus, liking managers (they can do nothing for me, and I can 
do nothing for them; and this is why, perhaps, we are upon such 
excellent terms), I venture to give them this hint. The fact is be- 
yond doubt that at this moment, while there never was a period 
when so large an amount of remunerative patronage—mainly due 
to the fondness for the drama displayed by the Prince of Wales— 
was bestowed on theatrical entertainments, there is a daily increas- 
ing dearth of good, actable, attractive plays. That the public will 
go to see dramas of real intellectual merit, well acted and intelli- 
gently ‘ mounted,’ is plain enough from the triumph of Mr. Henry 
Irving’s magnificent performance of Hamlet; from the success of Mr. 
Chatterton’s spectacles at Drury Lane—which the Fools sneer at as so 
much scene-painting, upholstery, and red fire; of Caste, School, and 
others of the late Mr. Robertson’s admirable plays at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre ; of Mr. Gilbert’s exquisite fairy comedies—which 
the Fools have libelled as ‘ indecent’—at the Haymarket; of Mr. 
Wills’s noble and scholarlike productions at the Lyceum; of the 
School for Scandal and the Road to Ruin at the Vaudeville ; and 
of the plays of Lord Lytton, Mr. Wilkie Collins, Mr. Charles Reade, 
Mr. Tom Taylor, and Mr. Henry J. Byron all over the country. 
Sheridan Knowles is partially under a cloud, save in-the provinces ; 
and even Judge Talfourd’s beautiful play of Jon is but rarely per- 
formed in London nowadays; but, a la longue, what are these good 
plays among so many? Mokesby and the ‘ duffers’ are, of course, 
always to the fore; but managers, save in very exceptional instances, 
are not mad enough to put the blockheads’ leaden trash upon the stage. 
As it is, they are fain to bring out a great deal of rubbish, which the 
public is fain to swallow from the fact of the pills being gilded with an 
abundance of showy scenery, glittering dresses, pretty or prettily- 
painted faces, grotesque dances, and exhilarating music. Yet, with all 
this, the sensible portion of the public are growing wofully sick of ‘ leg 
pieces ;’ of ‘ cellar-flaps’ and ‘ breakdowns ;’ of caricatures of cabinet 
ministers dancing the cancan; and of the jingling, profligate, tipsy 
jigs and choruses of Offenbach and the kindred French jongleurs, 
who have done so much to deprave the musical taste of the nine- 
teenth century. People still go to see ‘sensational’ melodramas, 
burlesques full of bad puns or idiotic political illusions, and vile 
translations of French opéras bouffes, with their scandalous plots and 
dirty doubles entendres, because going to the play is a want of the age; 
and managers often do not know where to find better fare than that 
which they place before their patrons. La Belle Hélene and Gene- 
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vieve de Brabant are bad enough from an ethical point of view ; but 
what would become of our morals if the managers took to reviving 
the rhymed comedies of Dryden, or the impudent abominations of 
Wycherley, or Farquhar, or Tom D’Urfey ? There is not a tenth 
part of Congreve, or Vanbrugh, or Cibber that would be listened to 
with patience by a modern audience; and Mesdames Afra Behn 
and Centlivre (the latter’s Wonder excepted) are out of the question. 
Otway and Southerne would be reckoned at this day intolerably dull; 
people would go to sleep over Addison’s Cato or Home’s Douglas; 
and the Georgian dramatists, Cumberland, Holcroft, and the rest, 
are, as a rule, as dead (theatrically speaking) as Ben Jonson and 
the Elizabethan playwrights. I don’t think that even Mr. Henry 
Irving could give a new lease of life to the Alchymist by playing Abel 
Drugger; and I am afraid that Mr. Phelps would not make much 
out of Sir Epicure Mammon, or even out of that wonderful part of 
Volpone, in the Fox. For once in a way, I confess that I should 
like to see Mr. Sothern try his hand at Bobadil, and Mr. Chippen- 
dale as Zeal-o’-the-Land Busy, in Bartholomew Fair. In all the 
plays of Ben Jonson, of Beaumont and Fletcher, of Massinger and 
Ford, of Peele and Greene, of Dekker and Chapman and Marlowe, 
there are scarcely half a dozen parts which any actress of the present 
time who commonly respected herself could assume. 

‘Wanted a Dramatist’ must be just now a cry echoing through 
many a manager’s heart. Suppose they were to try CoBBetrT. 

‘What!’ it may be exclaimed, ‘ Cobbett ? Bill Cobbett ? What 
on earth can that virulent old arch-agitator ever have had to do 
with the dramatist’s art?’ All I can say in reply is, that in the 
month of June 1831 Mr. William Cobbett, editor of the Political 
Register and of Twopenny Trash, published, at his office in Bolt- 
court, Fleet-street, a Comedy, in three acts, entitled Surplus Popu- 
lation; the plot, characters, and principal incidents of which I 
intend, as briefly as may be, to place before the readers of Belgravia. 
First, as to the dramatis persone. They are, as regards males: 
‘Sir Gripe Grindum of Grindum Hall, in the county of Grindum, 
Baronet ; Peter Thimble, Esq., a great anti-population philosopher ; 
Farmer Styles; Tom Styles, his nephew; Last, the village shoe- 
maker; Dick Hazle, servant to Styles; Barebone, man-of-all-work 
to Sir Gripe; Tom Birch, brother to Betsy Birch; Jack Harrow, 
Ned Maple, and other country fellows; Bludgeon, Guzzle, and 
Slang, three London bullies; and a number of waiters, villagers, 
and small boys.’ The female characters are: ‘ Betsy Birch, going 
to be married to Dick Hazle; Mrs. Birch, her mother, who is a 
widow; Mrs. Styles, wife of the farmer; Patty Primrose, Mary 
Violet, and other country girls.’ Is not this ‘cast’ thoroughly Cob- 
bettian? Does it not smell of the green lanes and the hedgerows 
and the honeysuckle-enshrouded cottages? The locality is Jaid at 
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the village of Nestbed; and the first scene represents ‘ Sunrise: a 
meadow and cows; a farmhouse in the background; Betsy in the 
meadow with a milking pail on her arm; and Dick, in a smock- 
frock, coming along the lane.’ Here is a mise-en-scéne at once 
pretty and inexpensive. Dick follows the rising of the curtain with 
a song of the true Cobbettian ring, commencing 

‘ Soft’s the note of yonder woodlark ; 

Softer far my Betsy’s voice. 
Sweet’s the dew in cups of cowslips ; 
Sweeter something that’s my choice.’ 
Could not Mr. Arthur Sullivan set this simple stanza to very sweet 
music? <A very touching bit of love-making now ensues between 
Betsy and Dick, who are affianced sweethearts. The young lady 
goes straight to the point, asking her swain when they are to ‘ go 
to church ;’ since the bans have already been published, and all the 
folks are laughing at her. ‘ Poll Thorn,’ she adds, with a touch of 
feminine jealousy, ‘jeered me yesterday, and swore she’d have you 
yet.’ Dick replies that he would be only too happy to approach 
the hymeneal altar at that very moment, but that his stock of 
ready money does not exceed two pounds, which, added to one pound 
three which Betsy’s mistress owes her, makes only sixty-three shil- 
lings; ‘and what,’ ruefully concludes the rustic, ‘is that to get 
things wi’?’ The colloquy is interrupted by Farmer Styles, who has 
brought a letter which he desires shall be carried to the Grindum 
Arms. The missive is for one Squire Thimble, who is coming down 
by the night-coach from London on a visit to Sir Gripe. The 
frugal baronet prefers to quarter him on his tenant Styles instead 
of accommodating him at Grindum Hall; and, says the farmer, ‘ he’d 
turn me out of his farm if I were to refuse’—the farmer possibly 
would not have said ‘if I were,’ but Cobbett cannot help being 
grammatical. Subsequently Mr. Styles falls to mildly rebuking 
Dick for the delay which has taken place in his marriage with Betsy ; 
but, pleads the swain, ‘We be so poor, master; and suppose me 
to fall sick, I’d rather die than see her begging a morsel of bread 
from the flint-hearted hired overseer.’ Cobbett had a fine, hearty, 
and wholly irrational hatred for anything in the shape of a Poor 
Law. In fine, the good-natured farmer consents to advance Dick 
five pounds, saying that he is sure Betsy’s mistress will likewise 
lend her a matter of two pounds ten to begin with; whereupon 
Dick, promising that the wedding shall take place on the morrow, 
joyfully proceeds on his errand to the Grindum Arms, and Betsy, 
her heart full of glee, proceeds to milk her cow. N.B. The cow 
obviously, if this stage direction is to be obeyed, must be a ‘ practi- 
cable’ one. To a vaccine simulacrum in pasteboard an irreverent 
audience might object; but Mr. Hollingshead (I want the piece to 
be brought out at the Gaiety, for the sake of the ballet) might 
Tuirp Srrigs, Vou. V. F.S. Vou. XXV. HH 
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easily hire a live cow from the al-fresco dairy in St. James’s Park, 
and the milk, warranted genuine, and with a little curacoa added, 
could be sold as syllabub in the stalls. The political economists 
would, of course, vehemently protest against Farmer Styles’s display 
of good nature in the matter of the five pounds’ advance. What 
would be (politico-economically forecast) the future of a young couple 
who began their married life not only in an insolvent, but in a 
bankrupt, condition ? 

Scene the Second shows us a room at the Grindum Arms, where 
Squire Thimble is looking from a window, and groaning at the 
spectacle of the swarms of children who are playing on the village 
green. ‘It is all the fault,’ says the economist, ‘ of my friend Sir 
Gripe and the other land-owners.’ Presently Dick enters with a 
letter, in which the stingy baronet tells his expectant guest that, 
as it is a matter of principle with him to suffer no subsistence to be 
in his house ‘ beyond a bare sufficiency to keep body and soul to- 
gether,’ he has arranged that Farmer Styles shall provide him 
during his stay with ‘bed and board.’ The economist—who likes 
staying with baronets at their country houses—does not entirely 
approve of being fobbed off with a shakedown in a farmhouse ; 
nevertheless, he rings for a waiter, and instructs him to carry his 
portmanteau to Mr. Styles’s house. ‘Peter Thimble, Esquire,’ 
says the waiter contemptuously, as he reads the name on the trunk. 
‘ Squire, indeed! I should have taken him for a tailor, and a French 
tailor too; for ’tis the swarthiest and ugliest devil I ever saw!’ 
Were French tailors always ugly and swarthy in your day, Monsieur 
Cobbett ? The whole doggedly prejudiced, indomitably prejudiced, 
mind of the man shines forth in the sneer he has put into the 
waiter’s mouth. Cobbett was an excellent French scholar. He had 
lived a long time-in France; he knew the country and the people 
thoroughly well; yet he was always within an ace of declaring that 
they were a nation of man-monkeys, and that their chief diet was 
frogs. 

In Scene the Third we change to a cowpen at the farm, where 
Dick and Betsy are in amorous converse. The clerk has been 
spoken to, and the parson is to be told ‘as soon as he gets up.’ 
‘ What,’ asks Betsy, ‘isn’t he up yet?’ ‘O no,’ replies Richard 
the sarcastic; ‘we work for him when he’s asleep; his pay always 
goes on.’ A little pastoral romping follows this sally, and then 
Dick’s master calls for him, and Betsy is left alone. Her soliloquy 
is worth quoting: ‘Now,’ she exclaims exultantly, ‘what will become 
of the jeerings of Poll Thorn, and of that nasty slut, Nance Bramble, 
who said t’other day that he’d never have me? I shall wear my 
brand-new bonnet lined with pink; Richard will have his new coat ; 
and good old mistress—God Almighty bless her !—says we shall be 
the handsomest couple that have walked into Nestbed church these 
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fifty years. O Lor’, I wish ’twas over; for my heart does beat 
so, and sink so, that I can scarcely stand.’ Now this, I conceive, 
is the precise moment when Betsy—Miss Constance Loseby would 
play the part charmingly—should sing the delicious little Italian 
ditty beginning 
‘Nel cor pid non mi sento 
Brillar la gioventa ; 
Cagion del mio tormento, 
Amor, sei colpa tu.’ 


There is a graceful translation of the versicles by Leigh Hunt, but 
I know not where to put my hand upon it. The voice of Squire 
Thimble startles Betsy from her love-reverie, whereupon she ex- 
claims, ‘ O dear, I forgot the eggs mistress sent me to get for break- 
fast ;’ with which fresh and natural peroration (when we are in love 
we always forget the eggs which we are sent to fetch) the scene 
closes. The next represents a small parlour in the farmhouse. 
Mrs. Styles and Betsy are waiting on Squire Thimble at breakfast. 
Betsy lets the eggs—they have been fetched and boiled by this 
time—fall on the floor ; and the farmer’s wife apologises for the girl’s 
awkwardness by explaining that she is going to be married on the 
morrow, and that her head has been running on matrimony all the 
morning. ‘Married!’ echoes the economist with a shriek; ‘ mar- 
ried! The coupling together of these poor creatures will fill the 
country with beggars and thieves.’ To this ungallant, although 
truly economical, speech Mrs. Styles, with true matronly warmth, 
retorts. ‘I’m sure,’ she says, ‘ there isn’t a better young man in 
the parish than Richard Hazle; and as for Betsy Birch, young as 
she is, she shall make bread, butter, cheese, or beer, with any 
woman in the whole county, be the next who she will. Beggars and 
thieves indeed!’ Mr. Thimble is at great pains to explain to her 
the evils of a surplus population ; but Mrs. Styles remains uncon- 
vinced. He has no better success with Betsy, who informs him— 
and to the economist’s horror—that she is one of seventeen children. 
‘Hold your tongue!’ the despairing economist ejaculates. ‘ It’s 
monstrous! Nothing can save the country but plague, pestilence, 
famine, and sudden death. Government ought to import a shipload 
of arsenic.’ Shortly afterwards Sir Gripe enters. He turns out to 
be not only a penurious but a profligate old gentleman, and begins 
to cast hyena eyes at Betsy Birch. He tells Thimble aside that he 
oonsiders it to be his bounden duty, ‘for the sake of the country,’ 
to prevent the girl’s marriage with Dick; and, in a very melodra- 
matic manner, steals off and hatches wicked plots at the wing. 
Now pass we to Scene the Fifth ; the widow Birch’s cottage, with 
‘several small children of different ages playing about,’ says the 
stage direction. Betsy is innocently prattling to her parent of the 
eventful morrow. ‘ Don’t you think, mother,’ she asks, ‘ that these 
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white bows are beautiful ? and isn’t my frock as white as a curd ? 
and mustn’t we walk arm in arm to church? O, how that Poll 
Thorn will be provoked! I shouldn’t wonder if she were to fly at 
me.’ Wait a minute, poor dear Elizabeth. There is, alas, many 
a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip, and your triumph over the vindic- 
tive Poll Thorn is not yet complete. Barebone, Sir Gripe’s foot- 
man, makes his appearance, and tells Mrs. Birch that the baronet 
wishes to speak with her up at the Hall. ‘ What can that nasty, old, 
skinny, greedy beast want with you, mother?’ asks the girl. ‘O 
child,’ replies poor Mrs. B., ‘I owe him a year’s rent up to Lady- 
day, and I can’t pay him till after harvest without selling the cow; 
and then what are the poor children to do?’ Exit the widow B., 
full of misgivings, but resigned, and relying on Providence. Enter 
Dick; more love-making, but of a rather saddened kind. Dick is told 
that the baronet has just sent for the widow Birch. He starts with 
amazement. Why, the baronet has just sent for him. Mutual per- 
turbation. Scene closes. The Sixth and concluding Scene in the 
act is a grand conference on political economy between Squire 
Thimble, Farmer Styles, and Last, the village shoemaker; but, 
albeit full of racy humour, it does not help the action of the piece, 
and may be passed over. 

In the Second Act we are again in the widow’s cottage, and 
Betsy and Dick are again in converse. Herein, I think, Cobbett 
shows himself a true dramatist. He gives us so much love-making 
of the directest kind. But the shadow of misfortune looms over 
their love. Dick tells his affianced bride that the rascally old 
baronet has asked him to be false to her, and that he has pro- 
mised to obtain him a commission in the Life Guards if he will 
leave Nestbed that very night, and abandon his sweetheart for 
ever. Just as Dick is speaking three men pass the cottage window. 
‘I wonder who those rough-looking fellows are ?’ says Dick. ‘0,’ 
replies Betsy, ‘they are some blackguards going up to the Hall, I 
daresay.’ ‘Yes,’ acquiesces Dick. ‘Mr. Last says that Grindum 
fall is more like a robber’s den than anything else. But’ (‘looking 
at the sun,’ says the stage direction; but I can’t see how it could 
be managed, without turning up some more gas) ‘I must get home 
to feed the oxen.’ Scene closes. I like that ‘ situation’ of the three 
mysterious men of ruffianly aspect crossing the window. It seems 
to me eminently dramatic. Now for the next Scene. We are at 
Grindum Hall, a room with cobwebs to the ceiling, a dirty floor, 
and two old rotten chairs, on one of which Sir Gripe is sitting. 
The wicked old baronet and miser is soliloquising on his criminal 
passion for Betsy Birch. ‘If this woman,’ he says, impolitely 
alluding to poor Mrs. B.—‘ if this woman, who owes me a year’s 
rent, and whom I can strip to-morrow of every rag that she has, 
holds out against me, it will be bad luck indeed. This is the most 
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beautiful girl I ever set eyes on. And am I not her lord? Is she 
not my property? And shall this fellow, who is also my slave, take 
her from me? It would be better for them both too; for they would 
soon begin to starve, and then to fight like cat and dog. But better 
or better not, I'll have her. Either there is a hell or there is not; 
if not, there is in this country no loss of character for a man who 
has forty thousand a year; and if there is a hell, it is already my 
lot—so that I'll have my enjoyment in spite of the devil.’ The 
italics in this speech are mine. I italicised the lines for the reason 
that the sentiments of Sir Gripe Grindum remind me so very 
strongly of the reflections of the debauched nobleman in Bulwer 
Lytton’s Night and Morning, who is projecting the seduction of 
Fanny. ‘ After all,’ remarks the peer, ‘I am John, Lord Lilburne.’ 
Very curious is it to find this analogy between the utterarice of a 
character created by an English peasant and one drawn by an 
English aristocrat. 

That unfortunate widow Birch is speedily ushered into the 
presence of Sir Gripe, who at first pretends to treat her with kind- 
ness, and is very solicitous to hear good accounts of her children. 
‘ Are they boys or girls ?’ he inquires. ‘ Twelve boys and five girls, 
sir,’ replies the unsuspecting widow ; ‘ and, though I say it, as good 
children they be as any in the parish; and, thanks be to God, not 
a day’s sickness have we had in the house since their poor father 
died, and that was three years ago last Friday as ever was; and 
they be so dutiful to me, and comes to see me so kindly every Sun- 
day when they can be spared; and they do so love one another ; and 
they all seem to do their best to make up for the loss of their poor 
father, who, poor soul, when he came home from his work, used to 
have four or five of ’em upon his knees at once. O sir, never was 
there such a father, and never such a—but—it pleased God’ (wipes 
her eyes)—‘ I hope you’ll excuse—’ Upon which she fairly breaks 
down, blubbering. Now if this speech of the widow Birch passed 
unrewarded by three rounds of applause, I should feel inclined to 
give up the British drama and British dramatic audiences for good 
and all, as utterly hopeless in their degeneracy. The baronet soon 
shows the cloven foot. He asks the widow to put off the projected 
marriage for a year or two, offering to make Betsy his ‘ housekeeper’ 
in London, and promising Dick the post of bailiff over the Grindum 
estates, with twenty pounds a year (the avaricious old hunks!) and 
his board. The widow respectfully declines to accede to this modest 
proposal ; whereat the baronet flies into a passion, calls her an im- 
pudent hag, demands his arrears of rent, and tells her that in de- 
fault of payment, Mr. Scut, his man of business, will come to her 
cottage the next morning, and bundle her into the road. She 
departs weeping bitterly, but strong in her conviction that Heaven 
will help the widow and the fatherless. After her departure, Sir 
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Gripe confers with Thimble, and imparts to that economist a 
scheme for carrying off Betsy Birch that very night. ‘ What I 
intend,’ he says, ‘is this—to get a postchaise and four horses over 
here at midnight, clap her and you into it, and let them carry you 
off like the wind to London, where you can deposit her at my house, 
under the care of little Leno’ (Cobbett uses a coarser term), ‘ who, 
you know, breathes only through my nostrils.’ Thimble demurs 
somewhat to the plan; whereupon Sir Gripe repeats the argument 
about the tenderness of public opinion towards a man with forty 
thousand a year in land. ‘ But I haven’t got forty thousand a year,’ 
pleads the professor of Malthusianism, ‘and I should never dare to 
show my face again; for the newspapers—’ ‘Bah!’ interrupts 
Sir Gripe, ‘a handful of guineas would bribe them all to silence.’ 
Finally, Mr. Thimble says that he would rather have nothing to do 
with so very black a business, and that he intends to return to town 
by the mail that self-same evening. Sir Gripe, affecting great friend- 
ship, bids him farewell, asking him only to take charge of a letter 
addressed to his friend Mr. Leno, which shall be sent after him, 
Mr. Thimble, at the Grindum Arms, in good time ere the coach 
starts. But when the economist has taken his departure, the wicked 
baronet turns upon him with a vengeance. ‘O, your servant, Mr. 
Stitch-louse,’ he calls after him contemptuously. ‘ Here’s a pretty 
scoundrel! He has his qualms of conscience, forsooth! As Richard 
says of Buckingham in the play, ‘‘I’ll henceforth deal with shorter- 
sighted villains.” And here they are at hand in the three respectable 
personages that my friend Lord Rottenborough had down at the last 
election, and also have dropped in, as old acquaintances, on their way 
back to London. They will have no scruples, I warrant them. They 
would cut the throats of their own mothers for a crown a head.’ 
With which characteristic speech the curtain falls—I think with 
éclat—upon Act the Second. 

In Act the Third we have, first, Mrs. Birch’s cottage, in which 
Betsy and her mother are occupied in the former’s wedding-toilet. 
Thence we go back to Grindum Hall, where Sir Gripe is in earnest 
conversation over a bottle of gin with the three London bullies, Guz- 
zle, Bludgeon, and Slang. All the details of the abduction are agreed 
upon among this precious quartet; and we are then transported to 
the farmer’s house, where Thimble is on the point of departing for 
London, bearing, you will remember, Sir Gripe’s letter to little Mr. 
Leno. But the economist, suspecting something wrong, and mur- 
muring the apology of old Knowell in Every Man in his Humour, 
‘ By your leave, soft wax,’ opens the letter and reads: ‘ ‘‘ That stupid 
coxcomb Thimble was here, and wanted to make my house his 
study ; but I have got rid of him at last. He will bring you this 
letter . . . go over to old Moll. . . three trusty fellows . . . post- 
chaise and four—start from bere at twelve o’clock to-night .. .” 
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O, the d—d villain!’ cries the economical but conscientious Mr. 
Thimble. At this moment there is a terrible screaming heard in 
the adjoining kitchen. Scene closes. 

Scene the Last, the widow’s cottage again. Little boy (loqui- 
tur) : ‘ And there’s poor mammy lying dead upon the floor, and there’s 
little Harry and little Sally crying and screaming. O Lord, what 
shall we do?’ Little girl (loquitur): ‘And poor sister Betsy’s gone. 
O dear, O dear!’ It is too true. Betsy Birch has been carried away 
by those unscrupulous electioneering agents, Messrs. Bludgeon, 
Guzzle, and Slang. But she is speedily rescued and brought back 
by her devoted Richard, aided by Thimble, who turns out to be not 
half a bad fellow after all; the villagers rise en masse; the wicked 
baronet is dragged through the horsepond; Farmer Styles pays out 
the distraint for rent which Mr. Scut has placed on the widow’s 
chattels ; and Surplus Population, a comedy in three acts, by Wil- 
liam Cobbett, ends happily, as all comedies should do, with the pun- 
ishment of vice and the reward of virtue. 








RARE SPECIMENS 


THERE are certain specimens of humanity almost as rare as the 
fabled Phoenix, although they are not possessed of the remarkable 
vitality of that marvellous bird. One such example, which I have 
never yet had the good fortune to see, is that of a ‘ single lady’ who 
has remained single for the very simple but sufficing reason that 
she has never received an offer of marriage. There are, as we all 
know, an abundance of single ladies of almost every possible 
variety ; but if you become acquainted with their history from their 
own lips, or from those of some confidante, you will invariably find 
that their existing state of single blessedness arises from no lack of 
eligible offers of marriage, but wholly and solely from their own 
resolute determination not to relinquish their liberty, and to submit 
to the yoke of matrimony. 

Nay, more; if you will listen to their recital, you will generally 
find that, so far from having experienced any want of such offers, 
they have, on the contrary, suffered rather from an excess of them, 
and that this embarras de richesses has often been the very cause 
of their ultimate celibacy. Dr. Johnson used to declare that fluency 
of speech commonly resulted from poverty of ideas or words, and 
that the fluent speaker, having but somewhat ofa ‘ Hobson’s choice’ 
in his vocabulary, was never impeded by any hesitation in his selection, 
and in consequence spoke with greater readiness. So the celibacy 
of many spinsters would appear from their own showing to proceed 
from a similar cause, and to be owing to a redundancy rather than 
a deficiency of offers of marriage. 

In treating of this particular section of humanity, it will be seen 
that I carefully abstain from calling them ‘ old maids,’ because I ob- 
serve that they themselves always repudiate this title, and decline to 
adopt it. It is but an act of common courtesy to pronounce a per- 
son’s name in the manner in which he himself pronounces it; and, 
upon the same principle, it must be right and proper to designate 
any particular class by the title which they use in speaking of them- 
selves. The name of ‘old maid’ has, moreover, something of a 
disagreeable savour attaching to it, and seems generally to be used 
as a term of opprobrium. For myself, I decline to indulge in any 
such covert sneers, inasmuch as I believe that ‘ old maids’ are just 
as good as old matrons, and to the full as womanly and unselfish as 
the general run of women—bless their hearts !—are. 

No one who looks around him and speculates upon the lottery 
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of marriage can fail to be struck with the apparent caprice which 
seems to direct the destiny presiding over that department of human 
life ; the fate which allots husbands to so many unattractive speci- 
mens of womankind, and leaves so many much more fascinating 
women to ‘ wither on the virgin thorn.’ Love, we know, is depicted 
with a thick bandage over his eyes, and this, I suppose, has arisen 
from the accepted fact that he makes so many bad shots with that 
bow of his. 

But I cannot help thinking that one reason why so many nice 
girls are ultimately left ‘in maiden meditation fancy free’ is, that 
young ladies start upon the race of life with pretensions above their 
station or the probable chances of their lot; which high pretensions 
ooze out from the lips of their friends, and often, I think, scare 
away the birds from the tempting fruit ripening on their cherry lips 
and peach-down cheeks. 

A notable instance of this occurred in the family of my neigh- 
bour Mrs. Stuckuppe, who is the widow of a deceased proctor; and 
it is as true of ‘the Commons’ now as it was in Mr. Spenlow’s 
time, that they carry themselves very high. I suppose, in their 
contact with Archdeacon Grantley and his brethren of the Chapter, 
they acquire by contagion some of the grandeur of those august 
bodies ; but, be this as it may, they are certainly very magnificent. 
Mrs. Stuckuppe had three fair daughters, who were not unmindful 
of the traditions of those ‘ monkish attorneys,’ as Mr. Dickens calls 
them, and always walked through the world with their noses ele- 
vated at an angle of about 45°. The confidantes of the Misses 
Stuckuppe gave us to understand that they were flying at very high 
game; and although their leanings were decidedly ecclesiological, 
as became their quasi-Brahminical caste, they professed to look 
over the head of a somewhat attractive curate of the church which 
they attended. Well, of course, all we could do was to pass by on 
the other side when we met them, overawed by the attractions to 
which we might not aspire. 

In this state of solitary majesty they remained for some years— 
and ‘the coming man’ of suitable pretensions was still below the 
horizon—when there appeared in their pew at church and elsewhere 
a very nasty, ugly little man, aged about fifty, who, it soon became 
known, was an aspirant for the honour of the hand of Miss Julia 
Stuckuppe, the eldest of the trio, who had recently turned what is 
irreverently called ‘old maid’s corner,’ alias the age of thirty years. 
Nay, more; it soon afterwards leaked out that not only was the fair 
Julia disposed to smile upon the little man, and quite ready to 
make him happy, but even—horror of horrors !—it got whispered 
about that the soupirant was not only undazzled by the brilliancy 
of such a prospect, but that he was actually somewhat disposed to 
jib and hang back; and it ultimately required a great outpouring of 
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tears from Miss Julia, and a sharp and decisive twist of the ma» 
ternal screw, to bring that little man up to the scratch. 

We, nous autres, who remembered even now the lofty aims 
with which the young ladies had started in life, and who had been 
wont to solace ourselves by repeating, 


‘Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall,’— 


could scarcely believe the evidence of our senses in the matter. 
But we could not doubt them. The fair Julia has bloomed out into 
a portly matron, radiant with health and happiness, and appears as 
proud of her ‘ ugly duckling’ as if he were sure to turn out the swan 
of Andersen’s story. Like Mahomet’s Fatima, she believes in him 
when no one else does, and has her reward in feeling that she has 
secured a prize. Her sisters, it is true, rather turn up their fair 
noses at her lord and master, and always edge away from him in 
the pew at.church and at other times; but Mrs. Julia meets these 
sorties with a somewhat exuberant demonstration of her happiness, 
and an increased assumption of matronly and protecting airs towards 
these supercilious damosels. Nor do I believe that her apparent 
satisfaction is in the least affected. She appears to be perfectly 
contented with her little man, and I really believe she is so. We 
are assured by a great authority that 
‘ Earthlier happy is the rose distilled 


Than that which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness ;’ 


and she appears a modern instance of the truth of the old saw. 
That ‘ withering on the virgin thorn’ is a marvellous picture of the 
pinched and frosty expression, too, of her sisters’ faces, the roses 
of which appear to have deserted their cheeks, and to have concen- 
trated their ‘ celestial rosy red’ in the tips of the fair spinsters’ noses. 

By the way, it is time that that word ‘ spinster,’ as describing a 
single woman, were expunged from our vocabulary, and some more 
expressive and appropriate term substituted ; for the class of whom 
I am writing have long ceased to spin, in that sense at least. But 
this will soon be done. For I observe that at least two ladies (all 
honour and success to them, say I) have acquired the title of Doctor 
or Doctrix, and six more, I see, are at this moment engaged in dis- 
secting the human subject at Edinburgh. In the land of liberty one 
fair lawyer appears to have attained the rank of judge, and doubtless 
will have a bar composed partly of lady pleaders. Mr. Tennyson’s 
dréam of ‘ fair girl graduates in their golden hair’ in the ‘ Princess’ 
is more than half realised; for both the ’Varsities, I think, now 
admit the darlings to a curriculum of their own, and grant them 
diplomas, although they do not yet, I believe, issue lists of honours. 
I saw, not long since, a burlesque printed list of questions sup- 
posed to have been propounded to these charming candidates, which 
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had sprung from the brain of a Cambridge don; but this, of course, 
was but a device of the wicked, and intended rather to retard 
than advance the ‘rights’ now claimed by the larger half of human- 
kind. One of these questions required the catechumen to ‘write 
from memory some English poem which was her special favourite, 
and was supplemented by a note declaring that Longfellow’s ‘Psalm 
of Life’ was not to be used for this purpose ; and all the other ques- 
tions more or less contained some sly thrust at the supposed pro- 
clivities of the golden-haired aspirant for Varsity honours. 

I doubt gravely, however, whether any term sufficiently com- 
prehensive can be substituted for the old-fashioned ‘spinster.’ It 
might once upon a time have included the great majority of the un- 
married women of England; but what one word would describe 
them now? Some are artists, some chemists, botanists, geologists, 
musicians, sculptors, telegraphists, photographers, &c., running, in 
fact, through the whole gamut of art and science, and setting but 
little store by any such homely work as the spinning-wheel affords. 
‘Needlewomen’ has been suggested as a tolerably comprehensive 
term; but the all-pervading sewing-machine has rendered the hand 
needle a somewhat disused instrument; and indeed it was always 
but little used compared with another weapon of a much more 
piercing and penetrating character, which I need not describe more 
minutely, and which is more often felt than seen. 

Not the least curious fact attendant upon the present crusade 
in favour of women’s rights is the startling revelation that many of 
the fair sisterhood not only neglect to avail themselves of their 
present opportunities of ‘a career,’ but positively decline to aid the 
movement by so much as employing those of their sex who have 
already qualified themselves for any particular branch of practice 
hitherto monopolised by men. Notoriously is this the case regard- 
ing the fair ‘ Doctrixes,’ faith in whom appears to be ‘ conspicuous 
by its absence’ amongst female patients. All the ladies whom I 
have chanced to hear speak on the subject have one and all declared 
that they should not feel the slightest confidence in any such opinion, 
which is the more remarkable inasmuch as the dear creatures are for 
ever claiming the lion’s share in the dominion of the world, on the 
score that they are quite equal to men, or perhaps superior. 

Some of the liberal professions, however, appear to me even 
better adapted to furnish a career to ambitious lady aspirants than 
medicine, although some women would seem to have a natural 
genius for the practice of that art. ‘Did you ever hear me preach ?’ 
inquired Coleridge of Charles Lamb. ‘JI never heard you do any- 
thing else,’ replied Lamb. And, O, what a field would the pulpit 
afford for the exercise of that remarkable genius inherent in almost 
all women, 

‘To warn, to comfort, and command,’ 
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as Wordsworth describes his ‘ perfect woman, nobly planned,’ for the 
exercise of those gifts! It is somewhat remarkable, by the way, 
that in the splendid apotheosis of woman which the poet wrote in 
the poem from which I have quoted, the ‘ warning and commanding’ 
are in the proportion of two to one when compared with the ‘com- 
forting,’ which, in the case of such a woman-worshipper as Words- 
worth, is a noticeable instance of the ‘ truth will out’ of the old saw. 

But, O, my brethren, what sermons the fair divines would 
preach! How they would lay the lash on to those particular frail- 
ties which are supposed to be the special gins and snares of the 
lords of creation—such as club-frequenting, billiard-playing, smoking 
and drinking, card-playing and horse-racing! How they would 
warn impenitent husbands against disobedience to their wives, and 
against stinting them in: grants of money, change of air, and so 
forth! What eloquent pictures would they not paint of the perfec- 
tions of female humanity, and the inestimable blessings derivable 
therefrom to the world at large ! 

To conclude, how much better they would preach, I am sure, 
than many of their husbands, and how devoutly glad I for one should 
be to sit at their feet and hear them ! 











MARGERY’S VALENTINE 
A Fegend of Hebonshire 


I 


A.D. seventeen forty-nine, 
Feast of the sweet St. Valentine, 
With a flag on a sunlit steeple ; 
A sleepy old-fashion’d country town, 
With quaint old houses gabled and 
brown, 
And sleepy old-fashion'd people. 


A ripe red morning—as who should say 
The thought of her coming lover, the 
May, 
Has set the earth a-glowing, 
Till the violets wake in a sweet surprise, 
And the daisies try to open their eyes, 
And begin to think of blowing. 


Shimmer of sunshine every where, 
Gilding the antique market-square, 
On the winding river gleaming ; 
Flooding and flushing with spring-like 
bloom 
Her own little bonnie ‘ white rose of a 
room,’ 
Where Margery sits a-dreaming. 


Margery Kemp is winsome and fair, 

Dimpled and dainty and debonnaire, 
Aud O, but she seems to know it! 

Sunny and sweet as a summer song 

That lilts and carols the whole day long 
In the love-lit brain of a poet. 


Little feet pettishly tapping the mat, 
And a little heart throbbing pit-a-pat 
Beneath her trim little bodice ; 
Curls that have stolen the sunshine’s 
hue, 
Eyes of a ravishing roguish blue, 
And an ankle fit for a goddess. 


And Margery’s all in a flutter and glow ; 
For this is St. Valentine’s morn, you 
know, 
And ancient legends discover 
That the very first man a lass shall see 
This happy morning will prove to be 
Her valentine and her lover. 


II, 


Ah me, for the credulous dear old days 
Of ghosts, and legends, and spells, and 
fays! 
Sadly the world has miss’d ’em : 


What would our great - grandmothers 
have said 
To patent ghosts at a shilling per head, 
And the postal-telegraph system ? 


O, little they knewof the feminine fights, 
The squabble and clamour for votes and 
rights, 

That nowadays wearies and maddens ! 
And if in a volume they chanced to look, 
’Twas dear Mr. Richardson’s last new 

book, 

Instead of our friend Miss Braddon’s. 


Then maidens were modest and coy, I 
guess ; 
Slang and sneer, and dazzle and dress, 
Seldom were thought of then, 
And the only rights that they under- 
stond 
Was the old-fashion’d right to be win- 
some and good, 
And love and be loved again. 


And Margery there is dreaming still 
Of a certain black-eyed curly-pate Will, 
Handsome, and brave, and clever, 
Who sighs and gazes, and gazes and 
sighs, 
And lingers to look in her downcast 


eyes, 
As if he could look for ever, 


Biding his time to whisper and plead ; 
But maidenly hearts are quick to read 
Each fluttering sign and token, 
And Love has a language of eye and 
hand 
That is easy enough to understand, 
Though never a word be spoken. 


And pretty Margery fancies to-day 
That Willie will somehow find a way 
To claim St. Valentine’s charter ; 
Though she trembles to think that some 
happier fair 
May perhaps be before her, and leave 
her up there, 
A poor little Cupid-struck martyr. 


O, how shall he reach her, her Willie 


sweet, 
And how shall he baffle the stare o’ the 
street, 
And the bright eyes roguishly peep- 
ing? 
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Yet she fears to look out; for her glance, 
if it fell 
On another than Willie, would banish 
the spell, 
And steal his heart from her keeping. 


And Margery thinks: ‘It is waxing late, 
*Tis O such a while since the clock told 
eight, 
And breakfast to-day’s at nine! 
O, where can the truant Willie be, 
And has he forgotten poor little me 
For a fairer valentine ?’ 


Itt. 


Roger the comber is handsome and tall, 
Bluff and burly, and jolly withal, 
And he doesn’t care to hide it ; 
And Dolly his wife is fair to see— 
A sort of a riper Margery— 
The rose with the bud beside it. 


No, not beside it ; for Margery’s chair 
Is empty, and Roger, with rueful air, 
As she lingers to deck and robe her, 
Is eyeing askance the tea and the toast, 
"he ham and - eggs, and the boil’d 
and roa 
And the jug > old October. 


Sudden he starts. Hullo, what’s that? 

A thundering clamorous rat-a-tat-tat, 
A sudden crash and a clatter ; 

Then a skurrying sound of flying feet, 

And a shriek that startles half the street : 
Good Heavens, what is the matter? 


They’ve sprung to their feet in wonder 
and dread, 
And Dolly turns pale and Roger red, 
And what they think there’s no know- 


ing ; 
And their darling up-stairs, still dream- 
ing of Will, 
Starts pantingly up with a tremble and 
thrill, 
Hands lifted and cheeks a-glowing. 


Roger has run to the door, and there 

- Nothing he sees but a sedan chair 
Turn’d upside down in the gutter, 

With somebody in it, name unknown— 

He can hear him gasp, and gurgle, and 


groan 
In a terrible fright and flutter. 


And Dolly has come, and Betty the 
maid— 
The plump, inquisitive, good - hearted 
jade, 
All agape from her scrubbing and 
sprinkling ; 
‘Tis some Poor gentleman’s hurt,’ quoth 


she ; 
‘ Better leave him to master and me, 
We'll have him in a twinkling |’ 
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Slowly and softly they raise the chair, 
‘Take it up tenderly, lift it with care,’ 
With the air of a mute or a mourner ; 
And they carry it in as well as they can, 
To find—a poor old gray-headed man 
Crouch’d trembling up in the corner ! 


Now for it !—gently !—there he lies 
On the sofa at last, with startled eyes 
That blink at each eager surrounder ; 
‘ Fuf—fuf—fasten, O, fasten the door!’ 
This said 
He gasps, and gurgles, and drops his 
head, 
And faints as dead as a flounder. 


There’s screaming and skurrying here 


and there— 
‘Here, Roger!’ ‘Come, Betty !’ ‘Water!’ 
‘Air!’ 
While they moisten his brow and his 
throttle ; 


And Roger, the hearty bluff old ‘brick,’ 
Is shouting for Margery—‘ Quick, child, 
quick, 
Bring us your smelling-bottle |’ 


And Margery comes with a flush’d sur- 
prise, 
Her sweet soul leaping up in her eyes 
At the call of trouble and danger ; 
All her foolish and fond little dreams, I 


wot, 
Of loves and valentines quite forgot 
At thought of this poor sick stranger. 


There, where a sunny shimmer is shed, 
Like an angel’s kiss, on her golden 
head— 
Her heart with tenderness quite full— 
She bends with the face of a sorrowing 
saint : 
*T would almost tempt a fellow to faint, 
Her pity is so delightful. 


O woman, so fickle and fond of dress, 
*Tis my opinion, nevertheless, 

Sir Walter’s, and every true man’s, 
That whenever trouble loometh in view, 
No eyes so tender, no heart so true, 

No touch so sweet, as a woman’s, 


But, see! fair Margery starts aside, 
While her brow and her neck and her 
cheeks are dyed 
With a sudden passionate scarlet ; 
For her bright young eyes, with wonder- 
ment big, 
Have spied a black curl under the wig 
Of that gray-headed, ancient varlet. 


And, lo! with a bound that staggers 
them quite 
The fainting patient sits bolt upright, 
And off go his whiskers and hair, to 
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And the merry young face of that mad- 
cap Will 
Looks laughingly round, while they 
stand stock-still, 
And gape, and stutter, and stare too. 


O, I wish I’d the pencil of Phiz to show 

How they turn up their hands and 
their eyes, you know, 

As the truth on their minds is dawn- 


ing ; 
And they find that love is his sole com- 
plaint, 
That the hair is a wig, and the swoon a 
feint, 
And in short it is—Valentine morn- 
ing! 
IV. 
There cometh a sudden awkward pause, 
And Roger the comber he hums and 
haws, 
And tries to look sombre and solemn, 
But he has to sit down and laugh it 
out— 
A laugh that, follow’d up shout by 
shout, 
Would take up another column. 


And the good man says, as he wipes his 


eyes, 
‘Well, well, I daresay your loves and 
sighs 
Are all very “tender and trusted ;” 
But I fancy some more substantial 
cheer, 
So down with you, youngster, now 
you’re here— 
And, Margery, pass the mustard |’ 


But Margery lingers, the coy little jade, 
And looks askance at Betty the maid, 
Frowning and pouting, the sly miss ; 
Till Betty she bridles and whispers, 
‘No! 
I saw my valentine hours ago ; 
So he’s yours, and I wish you joy, 
miss !’ 
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Ah me! what a glorious meal was that— 
Mirth and muffins, and fun and fat, 
And quaffing and chaffing in plenty ; 
While Dolly she whispers and smiles 
galore, 
And Roger he eats enough for four, 
And laughs enough for twenty ! 


And Willie, the winsome lover and gay— 
Dear heart! how the youngster rattles 
away 
With his jokes, and his tales, and 
his chaffing ! 
And he gives the whole story again to 
the life, 
Till Roger the comber, and Dolly his 
wife, 
They are ready to die with laughing. 


Then up and speaks the hearty old dad : 
‘Give me your hand ; I like you, lad; 
’*Twere a shame to plague and distress 
you. 
You'll find her a good little girl, I’ll en- 


Sage ; 
And so, as they always say on the stage, 
Bless ye, my children—bless you !’ 


—lI've nothing else left to say—not I, 
Except that I’m getting rather dry ; 
So we'll fill up our parting glasses, 
And quaffus a bumper of good Rhine 
wine 
To Margery, Will, and St. Valentine, 
And our dear little Devon lasses ! 


Dear ladies, a whisper-in your ears— 


Twill all come right in the end, my 
dears, 
So don’t be tearful and silly ; 
And, gentles, though Rimmel may lure 
and boast, 
Don’t send your valentines through the 
post, 
But take ’em yourselves, like Willie ! 


EDWIN COLLER, 
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NOTES FROM A GERMAN BAND 


BY MARY CECIL HAY, AUTHOR OF ‘OLD MYDDELTON'S MONBY,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER I, WINTER. 


Ir was of no use. Karlschen came back to us with only one half- 
penny in his hat. We played again and again on our way down the 
street ; yet, as I said, it was of no use. Little Fritz, in despair, 
followed his brother into some of the shops, but without any result ; 
and for once his eyes lost their brightness. So we put up our in- 
struments, and, with a dogged contempt, turned our backs upon the 
mean old town. 

As the band calls me Leader, I like to lead at all times. I 
mean, I try to lead when the way lies long and cold or dark and 
wet before us, or when our spirits threaten to fail. So I made a 
cheerful start along the wide white road. Peter kept briskly up 
with me, his trombone tucked under his arm that he might beat to- 
gether the great woollen gloves which had been knitted by that 
beautiful Marguerite who, as we all knew, was waiting for him in 
the Vaterland. Hopeful fellow! There is hardly ever a time when 
Peter’s spirits fail. He is always confident about to-morrow, how- 
ever gloomy things may look to-day. 

Behr was in an unusually gruff and difficult humour—smoking 
without his pipe, as Peter said—so he fell behind, stooping under 
his cumbersome violoncello, and bullying the little brother violinists, 
as if warmth and comfort could be derived from the hot words. 
When anything goes wrong with Behr, he always falls back upon 
bullying the boys, especially Fritz, whose bright temper seems a 
continual aggravation. Little Karl—keeping up a persistent trot 
—was sobbing with the cold, his tears dropping dolefully into the 
scarf in which his chin was buried; and Fritz, even while his teeth 
chattered, was trying to cheer him by the prospect of how warm we 
should all be ‘ presently.’ 

On in front of us, and in silence, marched Heiner, one hand 
clasping his clarionet in its green bag, and the other his fat um- 
brella ; for from these two articles of his Heiner is inseparable. He 
was more low-spirited than ever, and yet he had been so low- 
spirited all day, that every note he played had been lower a good 
deal than it was written. ‘I know,’ he observed dismally, when I 
hinted at this. ‘ That’s the worst of my clarionet ; I never can 
depend upon it.’ Besides this want of dependence on his own in- 
strument, Heiner undergoes a wearing fear of any remnant of his 


_ food lodging in the reed after a meal, and also suffers almost con- 
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stantly from a sore lip; during which suffering he is given surrep- 
titiously to relapse into a silent rest, holding his instrument in his 
mouth with a beautiful correctness in the angle, and blowing out 
his cheeks so naturally that, if I chance to look, the sight takes my 
breath more than my cornet does. 

I dropped behind presently, and walked beside Behr for the boys’ 
sakes. There is a good deal of trouble sometimes in keeping the 
peace where Behr is concerned ; but still the comfort of our wander- 
ing life depends so much upon peace, that no trouble is too great to 
make it worth my while to take it. ‘I wouldn’t have your temper, 
Cello, for all your height and magnificent proportions,’ would be the 
occasional remark of the cheerful little trombonist, whose height is 
just five feet and who weighs scarcely eight stone. 

We pushed on along the snowy road, bending our heads before 
the cutting wind, and trying all kinds of experiments to keep the 
life in our fingers, and to keep away depressing thoughts. The short 
winter day would soon close in, and we had but a poor prospect of a 
night’s rest and refreshment. Times had been bad with us ever 
since the severe weather set in, and we had no money left of our 
store. The few pence now in our possession would not pay even 
for beds to-night, and it began to look as if we were not to earn 
any more. 

‘How much have we got altogether, Leader?’ inquired Behr, 
making a dead pause before a little snow-roofed tavern, the very 
sight of which was enough to aggravate our weariness and hunger. 

‘ Ninepence,’ I answered, and my voice was heavy enough. 

‘A very unusual state of affairs, as well as depressing,’ put in 
Peter promptly; ‘and being so long since it happened before, we have 
every reason to feel that it will be years before it can happen again.’ 

‘ Therefore,’ said I, ‘ let us go in and enjoy what we can afford, 
and leave the future to fate.’ 

‘We can, at any rate, warm our noses,’ added Peter, whose mode 
of warming his nose was to take up a central position on the hearth 
with his back to the fire. 

‘O, Leader,’ whispered Karlschen, looking on into the warm 
kitchen, with longing eyes and lips, ‘I should so like some tea.’ 

‘ Three pints of spiced sixpenny.’ That was the order Behr gave 
roughly as he passed in. ‘That’s best for all of us,’ he added to me, 
in a tone that might have been meant to be a bit of an apology. 

I did not dissent, for I saw that circumstances were very much 
against his recovering his good humour even with the aid of warm 
spiced ale. 

‘Now, boys, get a good warm,’ I said. I wished we could 
afford them tea—ay, and plenty of bread-and-butter with it too— 
but I knew that the ale would do them good, though they shouldn’t 
care for it. 

Turrp Senres, Vou. V. F.S. Vou. XXV. II 
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‘Put that down. It isn’t for babies like you.’ 

Fritz was taking the tankard from Peter, after it had been round 
to the others, when Behr’s words startled us. 

‘ Leave the child alone, Cello,’ put in Peter, leaving the tankard 
with Fritz and resuming his standing place upon the hearth. ‘He 
has as good a right to it as we have. He plays as much and walks 
as far. Beer I believe to be as acceptable to youth as to age.’ 

‘ There’s little enough,’ grumbled Behr, ‘ without these infants 
making it less.’ 

‘ They deserve at any rate half as much as we have ourselves,’ 
I said. 

‘Then measure it out to them,’ replied Behr, addressing me 
sulkily, ‘ or you may be pretty sure they’ll take more.’ 

‘You drink, Karlschen,’ said Fritz, passing the cup to his little 
brother ; ‘I don’t care about any.’ 

‘I’m not going to stand that,’ commented Peter promptly ; ‘ nor 
are you, Leader, I see. Clarry, what do you say about it?’ As 
you see, we had fallen into a habit of calling each other after our 
instruments. 

‘I don’t mind. Settle it as you like,’ returned Heiner pathetic- 
ally, as he stooped over the fire, most practically warming his nose, 
which was very red indeed. 

‘Bah,’ retorted Peter, with good-humoured impatience, ‘ bah, 
Clarry, I would be a friend or a foe, else I’d be neither.’ 

While I was wondering what Peter considered Heiner to be, if 
not a friend or a foe or neither, Behr went upto the children. At 
the same moment the tankard fell with a crash to the floor, and the 
ale ran smoking along the boards. Whether Karlschen was fright- 
ened when he saw Behr coming to take it from him, or whether the 
child’s hands were too cold to hold it, I don’t know; I only saw 
that the greater half of our warm beverage was flowing at our feet, 
and that there was no help for it now. 

‘I didn’t do it,’ cried Karlschen, catching in his breath, and look- 
ing up frightened into Behr’s wrathful face. ‘Fritz, you tell that I 
didn’t do it.’ 

I really don’t think the lad knew this was a cowardly speech, 
because Fritz always had taken all blame from his timid little bro- 
ther, and always would. 

‘Can he?’ sneered Behr. ‘ Then he did it himself; so there!’ 
dealing Fritz a sharp blow on the head. 

‘ Hold hard, Cello,’ cried Peter. ‘Even a box on the ear loses 
its point when given undeserved.’ 

‘I should box the other baby,’ rejoined Behr carelessly, ‘ only 
he’s too small to make it worth my while.’ 

‘ All the better, Karlschen, eh ?’ the little trombonist said, still 
determined to take it good-humouredly, as he drew the tearful lad 
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closer to the fire. ‘It’s among the best of faults, and one you'll 
get over. Why, bless me, I was small too at your age !’ 

It was impossible to resist the comicality of Peter’s consolation, 
considering his remarkably diminutive size. Fritz, with his cheek 
still smarting, smiled up into my laughing face. Even Behr’s grim 
muscles relaxed; and Heiner’s lips (even though one was sore) 
broke into a smile. 

‘ And then, ye see,’ concluded Peter, with unmoved gravity, ‘I 
shot up all at once.’ 

Of course we laughed out then; and I declare it was almost 
merrily that we paid for the spilt ale, and started once more on our 
walk. 

On we went again in our old order, except that I kept the boys 
beside me now. In the waning light between the day and the dark, 
we were startled as we plodded on by a loud ‘ Hurrah!’ from Peter, 
who, in advance, had made a dead stop before a large red mansion, 
light and warm and wealthy looking, the very place to give us hope. 
Heiner characteristically forbore to exhibit any excitement or anti- 
cipation ; but it was he himself who opened the lawn-gate, and 
watched us in one at a time, as if to make quite sure of us; and I 
noticed that Behr, though he muttered that it wasn’t worth while 
going out of our way on a chance, was the first to enter. I tapped 
Fritz merrily on the head, telling him to play his best; and he— 
simply answering me by a bright smile—whispered to his little bro- 
ther to ‘ dry his eyes, for now it would be all right.’ 

What a blaze of firelight there was in many windows! It al- 
most gave us warmth to look at its reflection on the pictured walls, 
though we were standing in the snow. 

We played tune after tune, only pausing a few seconds between ; 
for there was a group of children’s faces at one window, and in one 
of the lower rooms there was a cluster of idle figures. Still no one 
appeared at the door, or answered little Karl’s mute appeals with 
his hat. 

‘ One piece more only,’ I said. 

‘« Spring, Spring,” ’ dictated Behr, who looks upon that little 
melody as the favourite national air of England. 

I delayed a little, unconsciously laying my hand on the head of 
little Fritz—I suppose because I was thinking how brave the child 
looked, and what.a contrast his cold little face was to those glowing 
ones at the window. 

Perhaps he thought from my gesture that I had addressed him 
too. ‘Please, Leader,’ he whispered, ‘let it be ‘‘ Des Deutschen 
Vaterland.”’’ 

I turned hastily enough from the proposal. The beautiful air, 
with its thousand dear associations, always made the homeless, 
fatherless lads cry, made even Peter silent, and put Behr out of 
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temper if he had not been out before. At such a time as this 
I knew it would unman us all; so I chose a simple English air in 
which there was a refrain to be sung, for I thought the clear sweet 
voice of little Fritz might move the listeners. No response still, 
and then we sent Karlschen to the door, while we all stood waiting. 
Surely his pretty delicate face, pinched by cold and hunger, would 
win some pity. The child was soon back. The servant who came 
to him had thrown out a penny, and then shut the door hurriedly 
against the wind. Behr muttered gruffly that ‘he had told us so,’ 
but that intelligence did not make the disappointment very much 
less keen to any of us. MHeiner, shaking the snow from his feet 
with lugubrious contempt, gave vent to a mild lamentation over the 
too-badness of things in general; but Peter, after bowing pleasantly to 
the lighted windows, raised his trombone, and struck into a gay little 
trinklied, marching down the white lawn the while with airy defiance. 

‘Come along, boys,’ I called, holding out my hand, and hoping, 
I must own, that Fritz would take it, because he was my favourite ; 
‘come along.’ And at that moment Behr gave the gate a huge 
bang to express his feelings. 


As we went on and on, and the snow fell again, our spirits fell 


with it; and as the gloominess of the winter evening deepened, 
our gloominess deepened too. So that when at last we reached a 
solitary house lying back from the road, we hardly thought of stop- 
ping, for there wasn’t a grain of hope among us. : 

‘We may as well try, I suppose. It is just one more chance,’ 
I said, passing into the garden. But they all made a stubborn halt 
at the gate before they would follow me; all except Peter, who 
came on whistling ‘ Hope told a flattering Tale.’ 

The snow fell from the shrubs as we brushed past them, and 
when we stood to play, we felt it over our boots. 

Through one of the lower windows of the house before us we saw 
a little girl sitting alone in the firelight ; and when we had played 
one tune, the house-door was opened, and the pretty child, looking 
as warm and bright as if it was midsummer-day, ran from the house 
straight up to Fritz, and put a sixpence into his hand, passing 
Karlschen’s, which was held out by force of habit to receive it. We 
all noticed this, a little surprised and a little amused too. She gave 
it with a smile straight into the lad’s face, then raced back daintily 
over the snow; anda few minutes afterwards we saw her again, sit- 
ting upon the rug alone in the firelight. Hardly once did the wist- 
ful eyes of little Fritz wander from her as she sat there so still, in 
the glow of warmth and light. 

When that tune was finished I intended to turn; but at that 
moment, in a sudden unexpected manner, Peter’s trombone broke 
into a lively rendering of the ‘ Last Rose of Summer,’ and we all 
scrambled in as quickly as we could, and as correctly as we might. 
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Heiner, who no doubt felt he had been taken at a disadvantage, 
closed his lips in silence on his reed. With my cornet at my mouth, 
I turned to Peter for a solution of his haste, and then I saw it all 
explained. At a little gate among the shrubs—so near that we 
could plainly see them even in the gloom—two people stood quite 
still listening to us: a young girl on one side the path, her dress 
warm and bright against the snowy leaves, a bunch of glistening 
holly in her hand, and a pair of lustrous eyes fixed upon us. Be- 
side her a gentleman stood against the little gate, gazing stead- 
fastly into her face, with a look which made me feel pretty sure that, 
just before this, he had told her a certain story, and had been an- 
swered in words which floated back to him upon the music he 
heard, just as perhaps his story floated back to her. 

Presently, in our pause, they came forward together, and the 
gentleman—lI fancied he didn’t belong to the house, and that she 
did—put two half-crowns into my hand. The young lady stood and 
spoke to us for a little bit about the cold and the music, then gave 
us a smile and a ‘ Good-night,’ and passed on; and the smile made 
her face just like the face of the little girl who had given her six- 
pence to Fritz. We were very badly off just then, so I don’t say 
that the smile was worth as much to us as the five shillings, but I 
think it was received quite as gratefully. 

‘ Another tune,’ I whispered, as the two walked on to the house. 

‘«* Spring, gentle Spring’”’!’ cried Behr, quite excitedly. 

At the same moment Fritz whispered eagerly, ‘ ‘‘ Des Deutschen 
Vaterland” please, Leader. P’raps they love it.’ 

‘Start on,’ put in Peter, in a tone of unquestionable authority. 
‘Du, du, liegst mir im Herzen.’ And remembering the tender 
episode of Marguerite, we acknowledged Peter’s right to dictate in 
this instance. 

‘A pleasant change in our day’s experience,’ observed Behr, as 
we put up our instruments; and he closed the snowy gate quite 
gently. ‘I hope to see this house again some day.’ 

Quite cheerfully now we hurried on to the first inn we found. 
Two or three miles the walk must have been; but we thought no- 
thing of it, choosing our supper as we went, and getting more and 
more extravagant and impossible in our notions, until we were 
pulled up at the third or fourth course of Peter’s banquet. 

When, a few hours later on, I looked in upon the tired lads in 
their dot of a bed, I found Fritz still wide awake. 

‘I’m thinking of the little lady who ran out to me in the snowy 
garden,’ he said, looking up into my face with big bright eyes. 

‘But you’ve seen many little ladies,’ I answered coolly, just to 
quiet him, ‘and they needn’t keep you awake. You'll see many 
more too, just as pretty.’ 

‘I saw her in the snow,’ he whispered softly, ‘and I saw her 
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in the fire-light; and I was thinking I should like to see her just 
once again—in the sunshine. Just once again, Leader; do you 
think I shall ?’ 

‘ Of course you'll see her again, and in the sunshine too.’ 

I said it just to soothe him, and didn’t mind at all about its 
probability. 


II. 
SUMMER. 


Ir was perfectly startling in its effect, that rose in Peter’s button- 
hole; not that it was different in itself from other roses, the effect 
lay in its arrangement. It was entirely surrounded by full-grown 
and glossy leaves, each one of which was, at its point, pinned back 
to Peter’s coat, so that the rose bloomed in the centre of a vivid 
radius, which extended over the greater part of the little trombonist’s 
chest, and formed what he himself termed a striking decoration. 
But he was not the only one who boasted a flower in his coat; for, 
before we started, Fritz had begged two small white pinks, and, as 
proudly as if it meant a whole new suit, he had carefully pinned one 
in his little brother’s coat, and one in his own. 

‘Karl doesn’t look a bit shabby now; does he, Leader?’ he 
asked me, surveying him with a protecting admiration which was 
unspeakably touching in the child. 

Shabby! The word could not attach to any of us after the 
elaborate care we had expended in preparing for this expedition. 
Shabby ! when Behr’s neck was rasped by the stiffness of his clean 
collar—rather fringed at the edges, but then the edges didn’t show 
much; and Heiner’s straight locks glistened so unctuously in the sun; 
and spruce little Peter, stepping warily in the dust, stopped every 
few minutes to flick his handkerchief over some part of his attire. 

We had an engagement, you see—a very grand engagement for 
us—and our walk must needs be a cheerful one, though it was long 
and sultry. We were to play all afternoon on the hill where the 
picnic was to be held, then go down to the house of the gentleman 
who gave the party, and play there during the supper and a dance. 

The nearest way to the hill had been pointed out to us, and we 
were very glad to leave the dusty road at last, and turn into the 
woods. What a relief this shadow was, after the burning sun-rays ! 
It was a wonderful wood, reminding us a little of the beauty and 
the awful solitude of our own forests. Karlschen was tired now, 
and lingered at my side; even Fritz, who scarcely ever owned to 
being tired, and who had been scampering in the bracken like a 
young stag, lagged presently, and walked sedately among us. As 
we went on, we began to recall the wild weird legends of our native 
forests. We did it partly to shorten the way, and partly because 
such memories came easily to us in this scene, and we only laughed 
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to see the rapt faces of the lads as they listened. Story after story 
we told, of travellers lost or robbed or murdered in the forests, and 
of the gnomes and sprites and fairies which haunt them. 

Presently Heiner, who had evidently been ransacking his brain 
for the dolefullest thing he could remember, told us of a forest he 
knew, so vast and silent and dim, and where the solitude was so 
solemn and so terrible, that those who lost their way there at once 
committed suicide, unable to endure the awful loneliness and still- 
ness; and how, in consequence of this, their unquiet and unhappy 
spirits haunted it always. 

‘Committed suicide!’ exclaimed Peter. ‘Mein Gott, that’s 
about the last thing J should do in such a case.’ 

‘It was about the last thing they did, too.’ 

‘ The shortest way of getting out ofthe wood,’ explained Heiner 
coolly. ‘And I can tell you I wouldn’t be there after dark for a 
thousand thiilers.’ 

‘ Suicides !’ echoed Fritz, raising his wondering eyes to Heiner. 
‘ What are they ?” 7 

We were all fools enough to help Clarry in his dreary explana- 
tion, and then we laughed at the sudden scream little Karl gave 
when a pheasant started unexpectedly from the covert before us. 

‘ Were you—frightened ?’ asked Fritz, looking with a smile into 
his little brother’s face ; but I noticed that his own had whitened 
too, and I was not sorry to leave the wood and begin the ascent of 
the hill, though Behr’s breath grew short with the weight of his 
’cello and his own ponderous person. 

‘May I carry it a bit, Behr?’ asked Fritz, whose step was as 
light upon the hillside as in the wood below. 

I laughed at the notion, but Cello condescended no reply. 

It was not till we'd been some time in our places that we had - 
time or opportunity to look about us among the gay party assembled 
on the hill. It is but seldom that in our wandering lives we meet 
again faces that we know or recognise, but almost in that first 
minute I recognised one of the faces here, the sweetest and the 
prettiest of all; the face of the young lady who, on that bitter 
winter evening six months before, had stood in the snow to listen 
to us. When I saw and recognised her, I looked round at once for 
the gentleman who had been with her on that night. It was a 
good while before I saw him at all, and then I noticed how far 
away from her he kept; and through all the time I watched him I 
could see that he never once glanced in her direction; while beside 
her hovered a short dark gentleman, a good bit older, and as differ- 
ent from him as cloud from sunshine. Of course, I didn’t see it all 
at once; I had the whole day to make my observations; but I did 
notice this—the short dark gentleman hardly left her at all, hardly 
allowed her to talk to any one else, and kept, in a way, sole posses- 
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sion of her. Yet I never saw him look at rest in her presence. 
He was suspicious, I think, and fidgety. And she? Well, the 
eyes that had been that night so bright and lustrous in the snow 
were sad and unsatisfied now in the brilliant sunshine. And the 
other gentleman—the one to whom we owed that winter night’s 
rest and refreshment ? He never came near her, and never seemed 
even to glance at her. While the party dined, we played a little 
apart, and it was just the same; still the short dark gentleman 
kept close to her, waited upon her, talked to her, and laughed with 
her; and still that other kept aloof. Of course, I could not under- 
stand it, but I worried over it more than I should have liked to 
tell. I fancied Peter fretted over it as I did, and once I fancied 
that even Heiner noticed it, his countenance being lugubrious be- 
yond the common. 

When the guests-dispersed, one of the servants guided us down 
the hill and through the wood to the house ofthe short dark gentle- 
man who had given the picnic. Although we reached it from an- 
other quarter, I knew the house again directly. It was the mansion 
which had looked so warm and light upon that winter night six months 
before, and from whtth we had been turned away. The short dark 
gentleman, then, was master here / 

As we unpacked our instruments, I was startled by an angry 
German oath from Behr. On opening his bag he found his bow 
missing. We all helped him to search, but we knew the labour would 
be in vain, as of course, if nd bow was in the bag when the bag was 
unfastened, there couldn’t have been one in when it was tied up. 

‘Never mind, Cello,’ remarked Peter cheerfully; ‘you must 
conduct us.’ 

‘Could you borrow a bow?’ I suggested anxiously ; but Behr 
had followed the boys, who were looking for it outside. 

By the time I had arranged the music, we were summoned to our 
supper, and I could not speak to any of the band till it was over. 
Then I said, seizing at once on Behr, ‘ Where’s Fritz ?’ 

‘Gone for my bow,’ he returned stolidly. 

‘My heavens, Cello! you’ve never sent the child back to the 
hill ?’ I exclaimed, flushing red in my anger. 

‘If there hadn’t been such a fuss made before he went, he’d 
have been back before now,’ grumbled Behr. 

‘ Leader, I was to go, and I was—frightened,’ whispered Karl- 
schen, looking terrified up into my face. 

‘I wish I’dknown. I’d rather have gone myself ten times over, 
or lost our engagement altogether,’ I muttered, pacing the ground 
in hottest vexation. 

‘Don’t worry about it, Leader,’ said Peter. ‘The boy won't 
come to harm. He’s a clever fearless little fellow; you needn’t 
fear for him.’ 
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‘ He’d no business to interfere when I threatened to send Karl,’ 
put in Behr; ‘I daresay I shouldn’t have sent either then.’ 

‘What a pity it all is!’ murmured Heiner, examining his reed 
with a sigh. ‘ There’s that gloomy wood for the child to go through 
in the dark, and I don’t know when he can get back, and we shall 
be wretchedly off without him.’ 

This was not exactly Peter’s way of looking at things, and did 
not do us any good at all. 

‘Cello, can you play for Fritz?’ I asked, in despair. ‘ Not 
having your own bow, of course you’ve nothing else to do.’ 

It was settled so, and we turned back together to the ballroom. 
I expect we all played our best, but I never saw anything like 
Peter. He stood on my empty cornet-box, and performed with the 
energy of a whole band melted into one. Behr handled the little 
violin with a kind of savage contempt; but he made the toy speak 
well, and only now and then startled us with the ’cello fingering. 
Karlschen, in mortal terror of his huge leader, made his notes truer 
and clearer than he had ever thought to do under the shielding wing 
of little Fritz; and Heiner never took any secret rests, except just 
before his cadenzas or a bar’s solo which fell to him. 

‘ Surely now,’ I thought, looking down the room among the gay 
and showy figures, ‘those two will dance together.’ 

But no; everything went on just the same. She danced with 
the short dark gentleman, and she danced with strangers, but never 
once with him. 

‘Leader,’ whispered Karlschen, just as I was forgetting for a 
minute my anxiety about little Fritz, ‘shall I really have to go to 
—to the wood too ?’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘Because Fritz isn’t come yet, and Behr said if he wasn’t back 
in a twinkling he’d send me after him; will he? Fritz ‘Il be so 
sorry; he didn’t want me to have to go. He promised to run all 
the way, not even to stop to get flowers. He won’t be long.’ 

I couldn’t answer for thinking of the child in the gloomy wood, 
which we had filled for him with weird and ghastly imagery. No 
fear of his stopping for flowers; better if there were. I knew he 
would race on, nervous and frightened ; race on and on, too terrified 
even to glance behind him; race on and never stop, though the long 
day had been spent in hot and wearying toil. All through the gay 
scene my thoughts would follow the lad in his lonely run. [I re- 
called the ghostly legends which had made him timid and nervous 
even among us all and in the vivid daylight, and I wished with 
all my heart that we had not been such fools. I would have 
given every penny we should earn to-day if Behr had not sent my 
boy on this chase. I knew how thoroughly Fritz was afraid ot 
Cello’s roughness to little Karl, and I knew there was nothing the 
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lad would not do to spare his brother a harsh word. I heard in 
fancy—high above the notes we played—the clear childish voice 
singing to keep him company as he hurried along the dim path. I 
saw in fancy—clearer than the dancing crowd—the one tiny figure 
in the hush of the great solemn wood, the shadowy trees closing 
high above it, and making a darkness which was haunted by a name- 
less horror. 

At last, when I could bear it no longer, I went to look out into 
the night. It was not quite dark yet, but the thick gloom of the 
late twilight was almost more dismal than utter darkness. I walked 
restlessly about, longing for the sound of the returning quick little 
feet, until at last I found myself in a shrubbery, through which a 
path went up to a door of the house; and just then I was aware 
that the young lady I had watched so much to-day was standing in 
that path, and talking to the very gentleman to whom she had not 
seemed to speak all day. 

I was in a most uncomfortable position. If I went back, the 
rustling would make them think they were watched. Of course I 
could not go on into the path ; so I waited where I was, determining 
not to overhear a word if I could help it. But I couldn’t help it, 
and very serious and very angry words I overheard, very proud and 
bitter ones too; while, though each voice was full of blame, it was 
also full of pain untold. 

‘Yes, it has been so, Piers,’ the girl’s voice said; ‘ but you 
have humiliated me before every one to-day.’ 

‘Other attentions awaited you,’ rejoined the lower and angrier 
voice, ‘and I believe now all his boasts are of your—regard.’ 

‘ You left me to his attentions. What could I do?’ 

‘Only accept them graciously—as you did; graciously and 
gratefully, giving smile for smile.’ 

‘You never came near me,’ she said, answering his scornful 
words almost as scornfully. 

‘When you could have called me to you, you would not, and 
now it is too late. Perhaps it is better so for us both; at any 
rate, it is better for you, as you seem to know. This day has 
shown it all distinctly to me, Mary. He told the truth in all he 
said of you, and I can never think of you as I thought of you be- 
fore. I will not let myself be tempted, and you shall be free to 
accept whatever love is offered you.’ 

‘ Piers, how—’ she faltered, a perfect agony in her voice. ‘ He 
told you falsehoods, and I am— But,’ with a sudden pride in her 
tones, ‘do as you will.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘after to-night I shall trouble you no more; 
and it will be a lifetime, I hope, before I see this spot again. You 
know how you have wrecked me, and the. thought will hardly be a 
solace to you even in this wealthy home when it is yours.’ 
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O, the angry firmness of his voice! 

‘One word more, Mary, before I go. Leave your little sister in 
the old home; leave her still with her grandfather, to the old pure life 
you have shared. Don’t bring her here to be with these children of 
his. Though you may be a mother to them, they are his children, 
and so what can they be but cowards and traitors ?’ 

With a strange still pride she only answered in these few words: 

‘I see it is best we should part, Piers. I see now that it is 
the only thing we can do.’ 

In another minute she was standing alone, her head clasped in 
her hand, as if to shut out the sound of his footsteps. 

I crept away without betraying myself; I could not before have be- 
lieved myself able to do it so noiselessly ; and when I reached the door 
and paused to give one glance around, I saw my poor lad. There he 
came racing along, with the great ’cello bow, his face raised, his breath 
quick and panting, just as I-had pictured him running in the wood. 
Without a word he went in with me, gave the bow to Behr, and 
took his own violin and his place above Karlschen. Karl spoke to 
him eagerly and gladly; but he only smiled at his little brother, 
tuned his fiddle, and looked up at me for the cue. With my cor- 
net in my hand, I stood gazing intently into the child’s face. I 
could not bear to see it; I could not bear him to play, while his lips 
were so tight and white, and he had that wide scared look in his eyes. 

Every now and then Karlschen tried to win a word, but Fritz 
only answered with a smile. Still Karlschen would not be content, 
and presently touched him pleadingly upon the arm. 

‘ Wait a little,’ Fritz whispered ; ‘ we'll talk presently. I’m— 
I’m tired, I think, Karl. I want to play well, and I feel as if I 
couldn’t, ‘less I try hard. Leader, am I wrong? Am I playing 
badly, that you look at me so ?” 

‘Sit down, my lad,’ I whispered. 

‘No, please; you said you wished us to play well to-day. Then 
I'll rest—after.’ 

On we played: waltz, quadrille, galop, one after another, while 
the dancers glided past us, and the merry voices filled-in all our 
pauses. But there was a great difference in everything to me; for 
not only was I so anxious about Fritz, who persistently played on 
with us, but besides that I worried over the absence of those two 
whom I had watched all day. 

‘Put down your violin,’ I whispered again and again to my boy. 

‘Am I playing so badly, Leader ?’ he asked wistfully. 

‘No; but I wish you not to play. You are tired, dear little lad.’ 

‘ Rather—only rather. O, let me play on, do. You always 
say you miss my fiddle. Let Karl rest.’ 

Only when the dawn was breaking did the ball end, and we were 
free to go, I feeling unaccountably depressed, though at the same 
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time thoroughly ashamed of myself for doing so. The children 
walked together, talking earnestly, but the ready feet of little Fritz 
were not in advance as usual. When, after we had walked about 
a mile, I called them up to me, I saw that Karlschen was crying. 

‘Why does Fritz breathe like that?’ he asked me, for all ex- 
planation of his tears. 

My boy was panting dreadfully, the quick hard breath literally 
seeming to stagger through his white lips; and in a moment I took 
him up to carry him. I was the strongest in the band, though not 
the biggest, and could carry him easily, yet the benefit to him was 
almost counteracted by the effort he made to lighten his weight for 
me. We travelled on now slowly, Behr a good deal behind, mutter- 
ing something about a great fuss; Peter walking beside me, and 
talking with merry encouragement to the child upon my back; and 
Heiner leading Karlschen in tears, and embracing his umbrella and 
clarionet as usual, while he looked as thoroughly a martyr as if the 
child had just been billeted upon him for life, and he’d nothing to 
keep him on. 

So we were journeying, in the gray of the early morning, 
when we met a gentleman on horseback, who looked pityingly—ay, 
downright tenderly—at the drooping head upon my shoulder, and 
pleasantly answered our salute before he passed on. I had recog- 
nised him for the gentleman who had in anger left the ballroom 
‘ that morning, and I went on more heavy-hearted than before, re- 
membering that he had said he was going away ‘ for a lifetime.’ 

Suddenly the quick step of the horse turned behind us, and the 
rider drew him, up at my side. 

‘Let me take the boy from you,’ he said; ‘I have a few minutes 
to spare. He is a heavy load for you, and my horse will not feel it. 
Put him here; I will hold him safe and comfortable, poor little fel- 
low. Now, where are you going ?’ 

We told him we were trying to reach a tavern where we could 
rest and breakfast, and then he paused and thought, looking the 
while intently into my boy’s sleepy eyes. 

‘Do you know,’ he said then, ‘that this child is not fit, with- 
out rest or stimulant, to go so far as the nearest inn ?’ 

‘It’s a great pity,’ sighed Heiner, ‘and even the blackberries 
aren’t ripe.’ 

'* But,’ the gentleman said after a pause, as if he had been un- 
willing to say it until he glanced again at the little face he held 
upon his shoulder, ‘I can direct you to a house where I can promise 
that rest and refreshment will be given to a sick child. The master 
of the house has been a physician, and he will help you that you may 
soon have this little fellow walking and playing again in his place 
among you. I heard him playing well upon the hill to-day, but I 
neither saw nor heard him at night in the ballroom. How was it ?’ 
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For the life of me I couldn’t look at him for thinking how kindly 
he spoke, when that ball had been such a misery for him; and for 
thinking of the two sad reasons there had been for his not having 
seen Fritz in his place. 

‘It was my fault,’ said Behr, quite quietly. ‘But I hope he’ll 
be all right again directly.’ 

‘I hope so. You have a load to carry too.’ 

‘O, mine feels no more to me,’ said Behr, who, as well as hay- 
ing his ’cello slung behind him, had Fritz’s violin in his hand, ‘than 
this does to the child always.’ 

Something in Behr’s voice struck us all. Peter always had 
told us that there was plenty of good in Behr, and now I saw his 
eyes fixed on him with admiration. 

‘Cello,’ he said, tapping him as near the shoulder as he could 
reach, ‘ you’re a brick. Give me something to carry for you.’ 

To my great surprise, Behr handed both the instruments to 
little Peter; then, to my equally great surprise, he took up Karl, 
and settled him in a safe though cramped position on his back. 

‘ Here it is,’ said our guide, drawing up his horse at a roadside 
gate, his voice sounding dull and heavy again. 

Just as much from the Jook which came over his face, as from 
my own memory of it, I knew this was the house where he had 
helped us half a year ago, and I trembled like a baby in my longing 
for him to come in. 

‘ We dare not go,’ I said; ‘they would punish our impertinence.’ 

‘ They will treat the child kindly and wisely,’ he said. ‘ Take 
him gently from me.’ 

O, but surely it must have been an angel’s hand which had closed 
the eyes of little Fritz in sleep just then, and left that wonderful 
stillness on his face. We all looked at him silently, and I could 
not raise my hands to take him; for I trusted that the arms which 
held him could not let him go. Without a word to any of us, the 
gentleman let his horse walk slowly through the garden, and my 
heart beat thankfully. He dismounted at the door, with Fritz still 
in his arms, and carried the child in. I forget where the others 
paused, but I know I was the only one who followed him at once 
into a bright room filled with sunshine and the scent of roses, and 
I know that no one was there except the girl who, not many hours 
before, had parted for ever from him who came in to her now. 

‘Excuse my walking in, Miss Capon,’ he said coldly, though 
he must have seen as plainly as I did that she had cried instead of 
slept ; ‘ this little boy, I fear, is very ill, and as all his companions 
are strangers here, I undertook to guide them to where I knew he 
would be pitifully treated. Is Dr. Capon down ?’ 

Was it all pity in her face as she stood by Fritz? A few words 
of promise and sympathy she uttered, laying the pillow comfort- 
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ably on a wide low couch, but I could not hear the words because I 
stayed near the door. 

‘Yes, I thought so,’ the gentleman answered, as he laid my boy 
down and moved away; ‘I knew you would be kind to him, Mary.’ 

‘ Piers,’ she whispered, bending over Fritz, and even I could 
see how hard she tried to speak naturally, ‘please stay—stay a 
little. I fear this looks like—’ 

I could not hear the last word, but instead of going he walked 
up to the window, and stood there with his back to us. Very soon 
a gentle gray-haired old gentleman came in, and looked down upon 
the sleeping child. 

‘ Very sad, my dear,’ he said, shaking his head in answer to 
Miss Mary’s pitying glance. ‘ Let his friends come in, that when 
his eyes open they may not light upon strangers only; and let me 
have my surgery key, dear.’ 

I sat down by the couch, on a chair which Miss Mary herself 
put for me, and I saw the cordial poured through my little lad’s 
white lips; then the others came in, and stood or sat about, drearily 
watching the little figure on- the sofa. Karlschen’s sobs were so 
piteous that Miss Capon brought him up to me and put him within 
my arms, close to his little brother; and though I didn’t think of 
it at the time, I knew afterwards that this was much kinder than 
if she had taken him away to quiet him. Then she went slowly to 
the window, but she only stood near to the silent figure there ; she 
didn’t speak a word. I saw this plainly, as I sat soothing Karl- 
schen, and waiting for my boy’s awaking. 

‘You have, I daresay, never understood it,’ the old physician 
said to us, with a great sympathy in his kind eyes, ‘ but this little 
fellow has never been what we call constitutionally strong. Pro- 
bably that delicate-looking child could in reality bear twice as much 
fatigue and privation as he could; and— MHas he just had any 
shock, or any unusual amount of fatigue or fasting? 1 know there 
must be danger of these in your lives, of course, but there has been 
something unusual here.’ 

I answered rapidly, intercepting a nervous effort of Behr’s, 
and I told the doctor that our child had had a very wearing day and 
night. Seeing Behr’s face, how could I mention the fright or the 
fasting he had caused ? 

The old physician scrutinised my face intently as I spoke, then 
turned again to the one upon the pillow. 

‘It is a sad thing for you all,’ he said. ‘I cannot give you 
the slightest hope. Brothers are they ?’ 

Before any one of us had ventured to answer, Fritz awoke— 
awoke with his little brother’s hand clasping his, and his little bro- 
ther’s questioning eyes fixed lovingly and longingly upon his face. 

‘Had we better go away, sir? Shall I take them all away ?’ 
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“I SEE HER IN THE SUNSHINE.” 
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asked Peter, his voice shaking as he addressed the doctor, and 
looked across to where Behr stx0d awkwardly hovering over the 
couch, looking—poor Behr, poor Behr !—as if he saw nothing in . 
the room beyond this weary child, who had been so swift to do his 
bidding but a few hours ago. 

‘No need,’ the doctor answered, with grave kindness. ‘ Their 
going cannot save the little life; their staying cannot hurry the 
hurrying death.’ , 

* . *Leader’—the weary eyes upon the pillow, roaming every- 
where about the pleasant room, had wandered now to my face— 
‘this is the room—without the firelight.’ 

‘Yes, dear lad ;’ for I knew well what he meant. Again the 
wide eyes wandered round and round the sunny room, and I knew 
what they sought. Presently they brightened suddenly. Through 
the low open window, Fritz had caught sight of the little girl for whom 
he had been watching. With her hands full of flowers, she came 
into the silent room, and looked up wistfully into her sister’s 
face. 

‘O Mary,’ she sobbed, in a voice strangely moved and pained 
for so young a child, ‘ you are crying still ; you are always crying now. 
Piers’—with a gentle anxious touch—‘ do you make Mary cry ?’ 

I saw the slow long look he gave into Miss Mary’s downbent 
face, but of course I didn’t hear what he whispered brokenly, while 
our boy lay dying in the sunshine, with the little white pink fading 
on his breast. 

‘Leader,’ Fritz whispered to me then, ‘I see her in the sun- 
shine. Tell her I remembered.’ 

‘ Karlschen, Karl’—the little tight lips tried so hard to smile 
now, as the weak fingers moved restlessly upon his brother’s hand 
—‘tell mother, when you go home, that I thought of her always— 
always. Along the straight roads when it seemed so far, and it 
never seemed so far when I thought of her—and when we stood and 
played a long time, and it never seemed so long when I thought of 
her. Always before I went to sleep; and always when I woke. I 
tried to think of her in—the wood, but I—couldn’t. I could only 
think of—I forget—Leader, are you there ?’ 

‘I’m here, my darling little fellow,’ I whispered, kissing the 
groping little hands ; kissing the eyes on which a shade of the past 
terror had fallen; kissing the shaking parted lips. 

‘Don’t go. Tell mother, Karl, that—I tried to, but couldn’t. 
If I could, I shouldn’t have been—frightened. I never was fright- 
ened when—lI thought of mother, or of—our Father which art in 
heaven.’ 

‘But, Fritz, you'll come; you'll come!’ cried Karlschen, 
sobbing loudly. ‘ Mother said we should go home to her together, 
to Germany.’ 
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‘Not—to Germany,’ whispered Fritz faintly. ‘Peter, is the 
sun shining still ?’ 

‘Yes, Fritz, the sun is warm and bright, dear lad.’ 

‘ Not—fading ?’ 

But Peter could not answer any more. He moved far off, and 
hid his face against the wall. 

‘Behr, I’m so glad I foummd—your bow that day ; you—remem- 
ber ?’ 

But Behr’s eyes were hidden too, and his broad chest was 
heaving violently. 

‘It was on the very top of the hill—I think. I couldn’t see it 
at first, but I thought—it must be where we had been playing; so 
I—went all about, and—Was that the night I was in—the wood ? 
No—I forget. Behr, when Karl is tired—he’s little and he’s often 
tired—you won’t send him back, or—beat him ?’ 

‘Never, never!’ 

The answer was only mine. I whispered it to soothe him, be- 
cause I saw that Behr could not utter a word. 

‘Thank you. And—Behr, when he cries—he’s very little, you 
know, and—he often cries—will you help him, please ?’ 

Was it the child’s wonderful instinct, or was it a touch of 
Heaven’s own pity, that made him say those words to Behr only, 
and made him give to Behr that last beautiful childish smile ? 

The little feeble hands, groping along Karlschen’s sleeve, grew 
suddenly still. The last panting breath was drawn, and we knew 
that our bright little lad was one among the angels. 


Dear me! I’d no idea the page would look so blotted when I 
camé to write of that day, because I feel quite happy and content 
about it now. 

I remember how those two, who had parted in anger, stood 
together in love and trust beside my boy. I see Behr (ay, though 
his face is saddened with a look he will not lose for years) always 
ready to help little Karl; carrying him often when the way is long 
and hard, seating him nearest the fire when the nights are cold, 
and giving up to him many an indulgence in which he used to 
delight. I see the child himself brave and uncomplaining as he 
never was when his unselfish little brother used to bear all his 
hardships for him. And when I think of all these things, I know 
that the mission of that little life, which faded in the sunshine, is 
fulfilled. 

Blurred and blotted, I declare, down to the bottom of the leaf! 

‘ That writing can’t go, unless you write it over again,’ says 
Peter characteristically. 

But I think my hand will always shake a little, and the words 
grow dim before me, as I write about that day. So let this go. 
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AutHovuGH it has been whispered by some sceptics in the truth of 
historical accuracy that the New World was actually discovered at 
a date long anterior to the era of Columbus, we may, nevertheless, 
take it almost for granted, as a fact established on grounds beyond 
those of mere probability, that the germ of the modern system of 
Transatlantic emigration was sown by the small band of thirty-nine 
men left behind him to found a colony at Hispaniola by the ill-fated 
Christopher towards the close of his first voyage in 1493. 

This primal settlement failed at the time, as we all know. The 
bones also of the Genoese mariner have beer. mouldering into dust 
for ages. Raleigh, his gallant imitator and successful ‘ improver’ 
—the original and practical expounder of the now famous West- 
wards Ho! doctrine, since preached so ably by later enthusiasts, 
and who met as ungrateful a fate as the great explorer who first 
essayed the Occident—has likewise long ago trodden the path semel 
caleanda, as have a host of others that possessed names which are 
nobly borne on the records of fame—Marco Polo, Sebastian Cabot, 
Hendrick Hudson, Cook, Basil Hall, Sir John Franklin, taking 
them at random, down to poor Burke and Wills, who nobly lost 
their lives but yesterday, so to speak, while courageously endeavour- 
ing to follow in the footsteps and carry on the praiseworthy work of 
their forerunners: martyrs all to the universal spirit of progress. 
But the love of enterprise, and consequent spread of civilisation, in- 
augurated by the brave old pioneers of Elizabeth’s reign has not 
failed; the path of discovery, narrowed through partial and ever- 
recurring investigation, has not been exhausted; ‘fresh woods and 
pastures new’ as hopeful as those of which Milton dreamed, and as 
plenteously flowing with typical milk and honey as the Promised 
Land of the Israelites, are yet continually being opened up and con- 
stantly offered to the bolder units of our pauperised populations ; 
while the tide of emigration and colonisation—swelled from the tiny 
ocean-drop which marked its aboriginal commencement more than 
three hundred years ago to its present torrentine proportions, and 
bearing away often entire nationalities on its bosom—-still flows as 
steadily from the east to the west as when it was first incited. 
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The flow of emigration from the Old World has had its ebbs and 
its floods certainly—its occasional stoppages, its times of drought, 
and its instances of overflow ; but, despite all these interruptions, it 
continues to proceed along its course as regularly as the Gulf Stream, 
and has now become as settled in its action as are any of the move- 
ments of the fixed planetary system. Englishmen, Germans, French, 
Hollandese, Spaniards, Italians, Danes, and Norwegians are scat- 
tered together and separately over the face of the habitable globe as 
widely and diversely as the descendants of Noah were from the plains 
of Shinar after the building of the Tower of Babel—exhibiting, how- 
ever, the intermixture of races in a different sense from that expounded 
in Dr. Darwin’s thesis; and some of the highest types of advance- 
ment are to be found where, but a few years back, the sole existing 
evidences of humanity were uncultivated savages, as rude, though 
perhaps not so inquisitive, as Colenso’s Zulu. Indeed, not even 
content with the new lands and apparently inexhaustible territories 
which have been made available to us, we are now actually turning 
back again to hitherto-neglected points on the older continents, 
passed by in the natural eagerness and first rush of fresh discovery 
as unworthy of our notice, and are endeavouring to render them more 
profitable by the appliances of progress to the era of utilitarianism 
in which we live. The iron age, it may be said, beyond fear of cavil, 
undoubtedly well deserves its name. 

In the diffusion of this chronic crusade of civilisation, England, 
like Phoenicia of old, has all along occupied the foremost rank ; 
while, of all the goals towards which emigration has been directed 
from the mother country, America affords the most prominent and 
peculiar example, presenting, as that continent does, the most rapid 
and extraordinary instance of colonisation and contemporary advance- 
ment ever known in the history of ancient or modern times—an 
instance in comparison with which the founding of Carthage reads 
as a child’s story and Roman Latium appears but ‘a trifle light 
as air.’ 

Leaving out any allusion to the Pilgrim Fathers and their stormy 
passage in the little Mayflower across the seas, and ‘ taking no ac- 
count,’ as our friend Jonathan expresses it, of the countless thou- 
sands who must have quitted the shores of Europe for the western 
world prior to the commencement of the present century, there has 
been now flowing on for years a giant stream of immigration on to 
the territories of the United States, whose progress nothing—not 
even wars and tumults, and sickness and death—seems capable of 
arresting. Sixty years ago, emigration to America could be num- 
bered by its tens where now it musters its millions, having risen 
from the rate of five or six hundred souls per annum in 1815 to an 
annual flow of between two and three hundred thousand persons in 
the last decade—not from England alone, but from France also, 
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Germany, and nearly every quarter of Europe; while Asia has lat- 
terly been well represented by the importation of Chinese coolies 
into the Southern States vid California. According to the last re- 
port of the Emigration Commissioners for the State of New York, 
it is estimated that from the year 1847, when their bureau was first 
established, up to the close of 1870, a period of twenty-three years, 
no less than four and a half millions of steerage passengers of alien 
origin landed in the Empire City; and it must be remembered that 
this total does not include hundreds of thousands more who emi- 
grated to the country prior to the first-mentioned year, or who passed 
over into the States by way of the Canadian provinces, besides many 
more that may have disembarked at other ports along the Atlantic 
seaboard. During the first twenty years of the working of the Ame- 
rican Emigration Commission some three and a half odd millions 
or so of immigrants came into New York; and, of these, 1,485,100 
souls were of Irish nativity, 1,817,069 Germans, 485,171 English, 
86,890 Scotch, 68,390 French, 55,321 Swiss, 23,679 Dutch, and 
the remainder of various nationalities, from Portuguese and Italians 
down to moon-faced Celestials and the olive-tinted inhabitants of 
jealously-guarded Japan. The Irish element used to be the chief 
feature of this immigration ; but of later years the quota from Ger- 
many has equalled, and now surpasses it. In 1870, for instance, of 
213,000 persons that emigrated to the States—a considerable fall- 
ing off, by the way, in comparison with previous years, owing to the 
Franco-Prussian war and the closure of the ports of Hamburg and 
Bremerhaven, from whence foreign emigration principally emanates 
—72,350 were from the German Empire, while only 65,168 came 
from Ireland. In 1871 the contrast was even greater; for, of the 
entire number that arrived at Castle-garden—228,962 persons in 
all—84,000 were from Germany, while only 62,500 hailed from the 
Emerald Isle. 

How this vast influx of new citizens has affected the public and 
private interests of the United States can be exemplified by the 
patent fact that the population of the country, which in the year 
1850, to go back only to that date, amounted to twenty-three 
millions, had risen to thirty-one millions in 1860, but ten years 
later, and was over thirty-eight millions according to the returns of 
the census taken in 1870. Another special instance of the rapid 
growth of population may be mentioned in ‘the case of the city of 
Chicago, which was so unhappily burnt the other day, but which 
has now arisen from her ruins in a short time as great and 
magnificent and as densely populated as ever. In 1830, just forty- 
five years ago, Chicago consisted of a log hut built on a point of 
land running into Lake Michigan called Fort Dearborn, and twelve 
other wooden shanties whose inhabitants did not exceed one hun- 
dred and thirty souls in number; in 1871 it possessed a population 
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of nearly halfa million ; while the size of the city may be conceived 
when it is remembered that, although the recent fire, great as it 
was, took only a giant slice out of the heart of the town, almost 
two-thirds of it remaining untouched, over sixty-five thousand houses, 
some of monster size, were destroyed! Chicago has always been. 
specially distinguished in America as an emigrant city, and that is 
one of the chief reasons for alluding now to it here. 

In former years, much carelessness, wilful neglect, and tyran- 
nical treatment were the general rule and custom, and not the mere 
exceptional occurrence, in emigrant ships; but now, thanks to the 
influence which has been brought to bear on shipowners, both by 
our own and foreign governments, the emigrant is much better 
cared for, and his passage across the seas rendered more bearable 
than it was some twenty or even ten years ago. Within the re- 
collection of many active men of to-day, one of these ‘floating hells,’ 
as they were very appropriately termed, was a perfect pesthouse of 
dirt, squalor, misery, uncleanness, starvation, and even worse evils ; 
now, an emigrant ship is as comparatively clean as one employed 
on the best passenger lines. Ofcourse, for the small sum charged— 
5l.—for a passage across the Atlantic, the nautical neophyte cannot 
expect to revel in the lap of luxury, and meet with the accommoda- 
tion which passengers in ‘ Pullman’s cars’ are reported to receive 
for their money; still, he will have enough to eat of good wholesome 
food, will be furnished with a place to lie down in at which a decent 
pig would not turn up his nose, as might indeed formerly have been 
the case, and will be rapidly conveyed to his destination in clean, 
well-fitted, and safe steamships or superior sailing vessels, instead 
of passing a purgatory in the wretched old ‘liners’ and rotten tubs, 
ill fitted, ill manned, and ill sailed, which were once upon a time 
thought ‘ good enough for emigrants.’ It should be noticed, also, 
that the large increase in the number of steamers used of late in the 


conveyance of emigrants over sailing vessels has been attended 


with great advantage in the lessening of the mortality rate. The 
shortening of the voyage is also a great advantage. 

One great point has not as yet been attended to, and that is the 
precautions for saving life at sea. Of course, it is utterly impossible 
for any vessel to carry sufficient boat accommodation for the number 
of emigrants which are sometimes on board ; but still, if boats can- 
not be had, some safety-valve may be provided. The life-raft did 
not fail altogether in the case of the La Plata, and it might have 
been of the utmost service in the catastrophe of the ill-fated Cos- 
patrick. The combings of the hatchways and coverings of the sky- 
lights might be made of such materials as to afford the means of 
flotation; the bulwarks even might be utilised in this respect ; 
but our authorities sadly want ‘ waking up.’ 

After successfully crossing the ocean, on the arrival of the ship 
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or steamer off Staten Island, at the foot of New-York Harbour, the 
health officer of the port comes on board, and carefully inspects all 
the passengers, going down between decks, and routing them out 
from the inmost recesses of the vessel. Should any cases of infec- 
tious disease appear—and typhoid fever is one of the commonest 
scourges of crowded passenger ships—the vessel is detained at quar- 
antine until the epidemic be abated or the emigrants transferred to 
a convalescent hulk; but, if all are healthy, she is allowed to pro- 
ceed up to the city and discharge the live freight that animates her 
bulwarks bristling with humanity at Castle-garden. A more ctirious 
and motley scene than that of an emigrant disembarkation could not 
well be imagined. There is a rabid desire expressed by all to land 
and be quit of their whilom floating home. No regret is evinced 
at leaving the good ship in which they have just crossed the ocean— 
only an intense longing, plainly written on a hundred faces, to set 
foot once more on terra firma, and see for themselves whether, 
indeed, the streets of the so-called Empire City of the New World be 
really paved with gold for them, or not. It would be a curious study 
to analyse the different feelings—of surprise, of joy, of hope, of dis- 
appointment—that animate these on their stepping ashore ; but one 
thing is pretty certain, that in the majority of instances they take 
very good care to leave nothing behind them. With their bags and 
boxes, their bundles of spare clothing, parcels containing their little 
all, perhaps some treasured keepsake or paltry heirloom which still 
links their hearts with the land they have left behind, they struggle 
across the narrow plank or gangway which only separates them 
from the country of their adoption, and do not abandon even the 
tiniest tin pot or empty bottle which may have served them on the 
voyage. The Germans exhibit these saving tendencies more strongly 
than any of the other emigrants, effecting a general clearance of 
everything they can pick up, on leaving the ship, but the bare 
boards of their bunks ; while the Irish, reckléss and prodigal accord- 
ing to their natural and national character, frequently forget even 
their most valued possessions in their joy at getting at last to the 
land of which they had dreamed for years as an oasis of expa- 
triated Fenians and a paradise for the descendants of King Brian 
Boroihme. 

Oat they troop in shoals, and hustle and bustle each other on 
to the shore ; many, like Robert of Normandy, making their first in- 
troduction to the country by kissing the earth of the great Republic. 
But they heed it little. Pat is anxious to meet his Bridget, who 
had possibly gone before to scrape a few dollars together in a 
city where servants are mistresses and mistresses servants; loving 
Gretchen is exulting in the presence of her faithful Hans; careworn 
wives with flocks of little children are longing to take possession of 
the dwellings which paterfamilias has been running-up, out on the 
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prairies, against their arrival. Here you see a stalwart hero bent 
on carrying out his fortunes with his own strong right hand ; there, 
the decrepit form of the lean and slippered pantaloon, who has wist- 
fully emigrated to gather new life amid the new scenes of the New 
World now opened to him, but who perhaps, ere the sun of the 
Indian summer has turned the leafy foliage of the silver beech to 
ash gray, and changed the colouring of the scarlet sumach to a crim- 
son orange, will lay his bones beneath some lofty forest tree of the 
Far West. oo Lapengens 

Castle-garden, the headquarters, or dépdt, of the New-York 
Emigration Commissioners, is—and it is desired to direct special 
attention to this point—entirely a self-supporting institution, its 
funds being derived from a commutation tax of two and a half 
dollars per head levied on the various shipping firms that trade to 
the port for every emigrant they bring from foreign shores to Ame- 
rica. The income of the establishment necessarily varies, of course, 
according to the number of emigrants imported to the country, and 
is entirely expended in advancing the interests of the incomers, by 
housing them, supporting the infirm and ill in hospitals and asylums 
connected with the dépot, and despatching the healthy and able- 
bodied to their destinations throughout the Union. The receipts 
of Castle-garden in 1870 amounted to 534,000 dollars—about 
106,800. of our money; and its disbursements, inclusive of the 
salaries of the official staff and expenses for landing and forwarding 
emigrants, amounting to 208,000 dollars, besides a sum of 250,000 
dollars laid out on the emigrant Hospital and Refuge, in addition to 
many other incidental charges, were about the same, as large ex- 
penditures were made on behalf of new buildings, which of course 
would not be the case again. Its total assets on the 1st of last 
May were over 300,000 dollars; and yet, over and above its 
annual disbursements for keeping up the Castle-garden establish- 
ment and the buildings in connection, the New-York Emigration 
Commission has handed over since 1847, the year of its organisa- 
tion, up to the present time, nearly a million and a half dollars to 
the various charitable institutions of the country, in accordance with 
the regulations on which it was founded. When we observe what 
this board does in return for the money intrusted to it by the State, 
we are struck by the contrast presented by a kindred establishment 
in England—the one is all action, the other circumlocution and red 
tape! In New York, for instance, the moment the emigrant lands 
he comes under the jurisdiction of the Castle-garden Commissioners, 
and may be as free from care as one of the lilies of the field, for he 
need not concern himself thenceforth about his farther fate. The 
officials receive him cordially in any case, execute numberless little 
matters for him, give him immediate relief of a tangible nature should 
he be in distress, house him and care for him if ill, procure work 
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and forward him to his destination, where he can get it should he 
be hale and hearty; and all this is done for him without charging 
him one fraction, or being in any way benefited by his presence or 
proclivities—save through the quantity of labour he may be expected 
to accomplish in his future life, and the good he may thus be 
enabled to do in his generation. 

The emigrant dépdt cannot be said by an impartial critic to be 
beautiful either in its appearance or surroundings; and, perhaps, 
with the exception of the quasi ‘Coliseum’ in Regent’s-park, the 
Pavilion at Brighton, or our National Gallery, is about the ugliest 
building that could well be imagined. Before the rupture of the 
mother country from her grown-up progeny through the tea-tax 
question, and when New York had an English governor, who lorded 
it across the seas as the old viceroys of Ireland did in their palmiest 
days, Castle-garden was celebrated as a sort of Transatlantic Vaux- 
hall, where the wealth and beauty of the ancient Knickerbocker 
families loved to display themselves. Manhattanville has, however, 
grown more practical nowadays, and the circular dome which once 
reéchoed with the music of Handel and the light laughter of New- 
England belles, at present serves a more useful purpose than was 
ever designed by its original erectors. 

On their arrival, the emigrants, before being admitted to the 
building, are inspected—for the third time, by the way, since the 
commencement of their voyage—by the resident doctor attached to 
the dépot, who is very particular that none enter who have the 
slightest symptoms of an infectious character, such being sent at 
once direct to the hospital on Ward’s Island in the East River before 
they can contaminate the healthy. The names and native places of 
any widows and unprotected females with children are also carefully 
taken down by this functionary—not for mere statistical purposes, as 
would be the case in England, but that they may be traced out at 
any time should they become a burden to the State, and sent back 
under such circumstances to their own country if they desire it. All 
who have passed a certain age are likewise looked after in a similar 
manner ; and this ordeal being passed, the emigrants are then ushered 
into the large hall of the building, which presents somewhat of the 
appearance of the British Museum reading-room, only that it is far 
loftier. Here, after refreshment, and a rest to compose their nerves, 
from the effects of the disembarkation, they pass another examina- 
tion, not competitive, before the officials of the Commission. The 
name, nationality, age, and destination of each are first ascertained, 
those having friends in waiting to receive them being at once trans- 
ferred to their care and allowed to depart sans cérémonie, having their 
baggage sent on to the address they give by means of an express trans- 
port, the agent of which is admitted to the department. Those who 
have no acquaintance in the place, but are yet desirous of remaining 
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in the city, are recommended to economical boarding-houses, where 
the charges are carefully regulated according to a fixed tariff by the 
commissioners, and which are specially licensed, under heavy bonds 
for malfeasance, to lodge emigrants. Again, those wishing to start 
into the heart of the country may procure their railway-tickets at 
Castle-garden, and proceed directly to their destination, without 
first setting foot outside the dépét, their luggage in all cases being 
weighed and booked throughout, so that they may not afterwards be 
charged extra for it on arrival, the railway companies being respon- 
sible to the Emigration Commissioners for performing the bargain, 
and not to the individual traveller. Only those who are acquainted 
with the merciless swindlers in the guise of what are designated in 
the police parlance as ‘ confidence men’ can guess at the amount of 
loss and misery which the emigrants are saved by these precautiohs. 
For those who have neither friends nor money to go anywhere after 
landing, and who in fact have not made up their minds what they 
shall do, there is temporary accommodation with food and lodging 
supplied them gratis at Castle-garden, while an Employment Bureau, 
whose working is especially praiseworthy, takes their case in hand 
and looks after their future destiny. 

From the first of January to the end of December 1870 this 
department of the New-York Emigration Commission procured im- 
mediate work for 27,912 emigrants, comprising 17,857 males and 
10,055 females, at wages varying from those of apprentices at five 
dollars a week—a trifle less than a pound sterling—without board, 
to the higher rates given to skilled operatives, averaging about 
twenty dollars per week or three dollars a day. With reference to 
the qualifications of the men, 3186 were mechanics, 14,671 agri- 
cultural and common labourers; of the women, 306 were skilled 
labourers and 9749 common house-servants. Of all these persons 
whom the bureau furnished with employment, quite ninety per cent 
obtained work in New York and the State of New Jersey, which 
latter is closely adjoining the first mentioned, being only on the 
opposite bank of the Hudson River; while the remainder got situa- 
tions chiefly in Connecticut, Louisiana, and Tennessee—the native 
State of Andrew Johnson, the ci-devant President, who came origin- 
ally a tailor thence, and, although his early education had been ne- 
glected, succeeded in attaining the chief magistracy of his country, 
despite the philosophy of Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. The commis- 
sioners report, with reference to their bureau, that, in consequence 
of the completion of the Union Pacific Railroad, which now unites San 
Francisco with New York, and the inactivity generally prevalent in 
the undertaking of works necessitating the employment of large 
numbers of hands, there was a considerable decrease during the year 
1870 in the number of engagements they were able to procure for 
unskilled labourers ; and it is also mentioned that the increased pro- 
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portion of Chinese coolies—the subject of Bret Harte’s popular 
ballad on the ‘ Heathen Chinee’—imported into the States vid Cali- 
fornia, conduces to the same end of choking the labour-market, for 
numbers of the natives ofthe Celestial Empire are now made use of 
for light work which female European immigrants formerly readily 
obtained. At the same time, however, it is observed that there is 
an increasing diminution in the ratio of good mechanics and indus- 
trial artisans to the total number of the emigrants incoming every 
year, although strong inducements are offered to such classes by the 
promises of good wages and permanent employment, there being requi- 
sitions from almost every part of the Union for labour of this nature. 

Out West, Swedish farmers and Scotch agriculturists are likewise 
specially demanded by landowners, large and small; while it is said 
that the supply of weavers is wholly inadequate to the wants of 
manufacturers, Germany having largely supplied this class of opera- 
tives, and their immigration having almost completely ceased since 
the war. In the Southern States there is the most pressing need 
of gardeners and farm-hands; only it should be borne in mind that 
the employers of ‘ Dixie’s Land’ require men who are possessed of a 
small amount of capital sufficient to support them for a few months 
until Mother Earth’s returns come in, as, owing to the scarcity of 
money which has existed south of the Potomac from the time of the 
internecine struggle, the poor proprietors are forced to offer a part 
share of their farm produce in lieu of wages; but still, the advantages 
held out even on these terms are worth the consideration of any of 
our husbandmen who may be thinking of bettering their fortunes 
abroad, especially of those from the north country, who appear to get 
on better in a warm climate than the Irish and English. Virginia, in 
particular—the old Elizabethan State, home ofthe ‘ First Families,’ 
immortalised by Thackeray, and which suffered more for her inde- 
pendence in the recent struggle, the ‘ slight unpleasantness’ about 
the ‘man and a brother,’ than almost all the other seceders com- 
bined—is trying hard to regain her ancient reputation for industry, 
although weighed down by military rule and the hard ‘ reconstruc- 
tion’ policy of the present Republican cabinet. She offers many 
openings to anticipant colonists who can afford to work on shares and 
wait for their wages, as she supplies a very large portion of the 
agricultural produce consumed in the North, her vegetable supply 
being always in general demand. Speaking on the subject of the 
introduction of emigrant-labour into the late Confederate States, the 
New-York Commissioners observe, that the vast majority of the alien 
incomers, being natives of the northern latitudes of Europe, generally 
avoid a soil, a temperature, and a scenery that would remind them 
of their expatriation. To overcome their natural yearnings, strong 
inducements, it is urged, must be offered by the South. When the 
large estates at present held by broken-down proprietors are divided 
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into modest freeholds; when there are numerous practical farmers 
ready to offer their few hands a home on terms of social equality; 
when fixed wages are given instead of prospective shares, and liberal 
arrangements are made by associations and individuals for the trans- 
portation and settlement of labourers—the emigrant may more fre- 
quently be diverted thither from those States whose soil, climate, and 
social institutions make them his natural choice. Quasi-feudal es- 
tablishments, they go on to say, may dazzle, and masses of fellow- 
workmen may attract the negro, but both are repulsive to the Eu- 
ropean emigrant, who wishes to assert bis individuality, and who 
fancies that political should involve social equality. There is a good 
deal of truth in this argument, which exemplifies the reason why the 
newly-arrived German and Irish emigrants prefer apparently flocking 
in shoals to the farthest and most uncultivated Western territories to 
going towards the South, where, it would be reasonably thought, 
greater inducements are offered them in the form of houses ready 
built to their hand and situations vacant. 

Of the 213,000 emigrants that arrived in 1870,* the avowed 
destination of 76,000 was the State and City of New York, both of 
which, from the immediate employment on the spot offered, absorb 
fully one-half as a rule of the annual numbers that land at Castle- 
garden ; some 38,000 more of the residue proceeded to New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware ; 14,000 to Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and other Eastern States; while no less than 73,000 started off 
‘out West.’ The entire emigration to the Southern States in the 
same year only amounted to 6000 souls. It is said, however, that 
these figures only approximately represent the numbers that remain 
and actually settle in each State, since many who declare their desti- 
nation to be in the Eastern States design remaining only temporarily, 
preparatory to removing farther west. As Brigham Young and 
Mormonism have lately been attracting public attention, in conse- 
quence of the prosecutions for polygamy undertaken by the United- 


* The complete distribution of the emigrants who arrived in 1870 in the States 
was as follows : 58 to Alabama, 3 to Arizona, 18 to Arkansas, 5 to Australia, 27 to 
British Columbia, 3374 to California, 2907 to Canada, 2 to Central America, 5 to 
China, 159 to Colorado, 4014 to Connecticut, 9 to Cuba, 76 to Dacotah, 182 to 
Delaware, 379 to district of Columbia (Washington), 45 to Florida, 319 to Georgia, 
17 to Idaho, 22,503 to Illinois, 2893 to Indiana, 6149 to Iowa, 2495 to Kansas, 883 
to Kentucky, 24 to Lima, 390 to Louisiana, 279 to Maine, 1849 to Maryland, 7687 
to Massachusetts, 31 to Mexico, 5936 to Michigan, 4582 to Minnesota, 402 to Mis- 
sissippi, 4003 to Missouri, 30 to Montana, 1461 to Nebraska, 109 to Nevada, 29 to 
New Brunswick, 2 to Newfoundland, 182 to New Hampshire, 8081 to New Jersey, 
76,659 to New York, 45 to North Carolina, 19 to Nova Scotia, 10,683 to Ohio, 61 to 
Oregon, 30,598 to Pennsylvania, 1610 to Rhode Island, 92 to South America, 120 to 
South Carolina, 454 to Tennessee, 530 to Texas, 890 to Utah, 1 to Vancouver's Island, 
324 to Vermont, 573 to Virginia, 9 to Washington, 8 to the West Indies, 170 to West 
Virginia, 9077 to Wisconsin, and 32 to Wyoming territory ; total, 213,554 inclusive. 
Report, New-York Emigration Commission. 
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States officials against the most prominent leaders of Salt Lake City, 
it may be mentioned that, out of 880 professing Mormons who 
landed at Castle-garden during the year 1870, 317 were of English 
nativity, 65 from Wales, and 41 from Scotland; while only 3—all 
praise to that country—were converts to the doctrine of ‘ the prophet’ 
from Ireland ; the remainder of the number migrating to Utah terri- 
tory were mostly Danes, Swiss, and Swedes. 

The larger proportion of the emigrants who go out West are 
agriculturists and farm-labourers, German and English; and there, 
on the grassy plains of Illinois and undulating prairies of Wiscon- 
sin, they find sufficient to gratify their fondest wishes. The soil 
hardly needs, what Douglas Jerrold happily suggested with refer- 
ence to Australia, any preliminary ‘tickling with a hoe’ before 
laughing with a harvest. It is, in fact, too rich; for all through 
the prairies of North America there is a great abundance of organic 
matter conducive to the growth of rank straw, thus causing great 
expenditure of labour in the cutting, binding, and threshing of the 
first crops. This drawback has, on the other hand, its panacea: if 
too rich, it is also productive in an equal extent. 

A farmer has been known in Illinois who had sown for years a 
hundred acres of wheat on stiff clay ploughed to an average depth 
of four inches; by ploughing to an additional depth of two inches, 
the crop was increased five bushels per acre for three years in suc- 
cession without using any fertiliser and in the absence of fallow. 
This shows the prolific character of the land. Sometimes, where 
the ground has*been newly cleared from timber, the soil is prepared 
and the seed covered by a simple V-shaped drag, and often produces 
an average of forty bushels of wheat per acre. 

It is curious to mark how, in the Western States especially, 
the English and German races seem to blend together. This com- 
pacting of two civilisations is, as Oliver Wendell Holmes, one of 
the most characteristic of American writers, expresses it, ‘ like cut- 
ting through an isthmus and letting two oceans swim into each 
other’s laps.’ Occasionally in Illinois you may come across a little 
German village, where you would almost fancy, from the language, 
dress, and manner of living of the people, that you were in some 
Rhine dorf or Swiss val; but the assimilation between the two 
nations on the prairies is usually complete, and the old distinctive 
traits are lost in the broader types of Transatlantica. Nebraska, 
Nevada, and Montana are not much populated as yet, for their rich 
mining treasures have not begun to be utilised; in time, however, 
these regions will evidently furnish better examples of rapid growth 
than even the favoured Illinois with its capital, Chicago. The Union 
Pacific Railroad offers the greatest advantages to emigrants in the 
blocks of land it possesses, in alternate strips of six miles, on either 
side of its track—arranged just like the squares on a chessboard— 
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and which it is ready to dispose of to the highest bidder, be it of 
never so trifling a sum per acre; affording at the same time the 
easiest terms for the payment of the purchase-money. It is won- 
derful how by these means new settlements are springing up every 
day across what were within the last five years trackless wastes 
or spreading forests. ‘ Half-baked towns,’ consisting of two log 
huts and a shanty or barn, are to be seen frequently isolated miles 
from any neighbouring village; but when a grog-shop or ‘liquor- 
store,’ as it is grandiloquently termed, is added, these ‘ towns’ are 
dignified with the name of ‘ city,’ and grow in magnitude almost every 
hour afterwards. 

A characteristic anecdote from an American paper humorously 
exhibits this feature. A citizen of Nebraska was boasting that in 
his town there was neither a doctor, a lawyer, nor a parson, and but 
one rum-seller. ‘How many inhabitants are there altogether ?’ 
asked a bystander. ‘Well,’ was the reply, ‘ there’s only my family 
and my brother Jake’s, and Jake is the rum-seller.’ Not even the 
most ardent theorist can foretell what these innumerable little 
colonies that extend themselves over the plains that lie between 
the sources of the Mississippi and Missouri and the Rocky Moun- 
tains and California will expand to; for the Western States have 
already asserted themselves as a body, and will possess in the future 
a power which may be productive of much good or ill to the country 
at large, evidence of which may be given in the repudiation of the 
United-States debt to foreign bondholders, which was nearly car- 
ried through their influence three years ago. 

In these States the highest wages are to be obtained by farm- 
labourers. The rate varies, however, according to the time of year, 
averaging from nine dollars a month (about thirty-five shillings, 
calculating by the present premium on gold), the minimum, offered 
in January, to twenty dollars a month, gladly given in the busy 
harvesting season, from June to August—board and lodging being 
supplied in all cases additionally. Ohio and Kentucky, to which 
points emigrants also resort in large numbers, are two of the greatest 
stock-raising or cattle-producing States of the Union, especially 
Kentucky, which is also famed for its horses. Nearly two-thirds 
of the beasts brought to Washington market in New York—the 
Smithfield of our American cousins—are bred in these States. 
Pennsylvania, which attracts a still larger number of emigrants than 
the fore-mentioned, has vast coal and iron mines around Pittsburg 
offering employment for labour, experienced Welsh miners obtaining 
very fair wages of twelve dollars a week, and house-rent being given 
free to all hands. With regard to the Eastern States little need be 
said, save that all classes of mechanics and skilled operatives are 
in high demand, in consequence of the encouragement given to the 
native production by the heavy import duties levied on all English 
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and other foreign manufactures. When ‘ protection’ breaks down, 
however, as it will assuredly break down in the progress and spread 
of free trade, there will be a grand crash amongst the would-be 
monopolists of Massachusetts, which not even all their present 
profits can palliate nor future exertions retrieve. Such are some of 
the advantages held out and facilities offered to emigrants by the 
authorities of the United States, and the results obtained to the 
country by the annual importation of a healthy stream of labour. 

On turning one’s attention to Canada, only just across the watery 
border of the lakes of the Five Nations, where the ‘ Last of the 
Mohicans’ scalped his last enemy, and ‘ Leather-stocking’ shot his 
last deer, traced his last bee, and found his final path, one cannot 
but be struck by the contrast shown to the neighbouring States of 
the Union both in energy and advancement. 

In justice, however, both to the Dominion and its leading men, 
it must be acknowledged that this contrast does not arise so much 
from the deficient capabilities of the country, or want of encourage- 
ment held out to emigrants and capitalists, as to the propinquity 
of our North-American provinces to the United States. Had it 
been possible—to invert Mr. Bright’s imaginative supposition touch- 
ing Ireland—for Canada to have been floated off some three thousand 
miles or so from the adjoining Republic, it would not only have been 
better for all parties in a moral and esthetical sense, but the pro- 
sperity of the ‘ Kanucks’ in temporal matters would probably have 
surpassed at the present time even that of our most fortunate anti- 
podeans. But there, barely separated, and only on the other side 
of a narrow boundary line, have been our keen-witted, go-aheaditive 
cousins always confronting them, rivalling them, outbidding them. 
If Canada offered incoming emigrants land and such opportunities 
as would enable them in a few years to possess all rights and ad- 
vantages in the country as proprietors and farm-owners, the United 
States presented immediate work, with the tempting inducements 
of rates of wages, in all-powerful though deceptive greenbacks, un- 
heard of at home. The consequence has been that, out of one 
million three hundred and ninety-one thousand persons that emi- 
grated to the provinces of the Dominion from England between the 
years 1815 and 1870, probably not one-fourth have remained to 
work the resources of the country in the only way in which they 
could be worked. 

This counter emigration of newly-arrived emigrants to the States 
has been even more strongly evinced of late years. In 1867, for 
instance, out of 57,878 that arrived at Quebec, only 10,000 be- 
came settlers, the remainder crossing the border within a very short 
period of their entrance into the provinces. In 1868, of 71,448 
that came, but 12,000 stayed; while in 1870, of 68,900 arrivals, 
upwards of 44,000 went to the neighbouring territories of the Union , 
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especially aiming towards Chicago. The statistics of these annual 
floating numbers include those that came to Canada from Bremen 
and other foreign ports, as well as those that emigrated from Eng- 
land, who amounted for the years in question to only 15,503 for 
1867, 21,062 for 1868, and 85,295 for 1870. To farther eluci- 
date the fact of the ebbing character of the emigration to the North- 
American colonies, it may be mentioned that the population of 
Quebec was in 1861 comprised of 1,100,730 souls, who had in 
1871 only increased to 1,200,000; Ontario, in 1861, numbered 
1,323,710, and in 1871, 1,600,000; New Brunswick, 200,000 
and 285,090 respectively in the same years; and Nova Scotia, 
267,000 and 387,000. The total increase, therefore, during these 
ten years has, according to the last census returns, been but half a 
million for the entire Dominion, excepting British Columbia and 
Manitoba, the reports from which had not been received up to the 
date when our statistics were taken; while the annual increments 
from English emigration alone during the same decennial period 
mustered over 195,000, and the arrivals from foreign ports have 
been much more numerous. Consequently, the mortality of the 
Dominion would have to be estimated at a very high average, or 
the rate of births put proportionally low, to account for the small 
margin which would be left for the natural increase of population, 
after deducting the amount of emigration to the country from the 
half million decennial gain just alluded to, were not the fact patent 
that the emigrants flow over the border almost as soon as they 
arrive from abroad. In despite, however, of this drawback, Canada, 
although evincing a marked contrast to the United States, has of 
late years made considerable advance in the march of progress; 
and, as better means of communication are opened up between the 
provinces by the introduction of new railroads and the amalgamation 
of older and hitherto unproductive lines, there is little doubt that 
its prosperity will increase more and more, and its productiveness 
and expansion follow suit. As it is even now, the route vid Quebec 
and Montreal, and thence by way of Detroit on the Grand Trunk 
Railway, is considerably shorter between Liverpool and San Fran- 
cisco than the one vid New York; while it is promised in time, 
by means of fast ocean steamers, on the model of those of the Cunard 
line, running between Montreal and Liverpool, that the journey from 
London to California shall yet be accomplished in ten days. Then 
indeed may the Kanucks rejoice in bringing this to pass; for they 
will by this means absorb the whole of the Pacific trade, which the 
Americans now aim at possessing. 

In Ontario, at present, there are some two millions and‘a half 
acres of unsettled land available for disposal to emigrants, and 
which can be purchased at the upset price of seventy-five cents—or 
about three shillings of our money—per acre. A lot of one bun- 
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dred acres can consequently be bought out-and-out for the sum of 
15l.—a sum for which hardly the smallest freehold could be ob- 
tained in England. Should, however, the emigrant have no money 
to spare, the Government of the Dominion will allow him to pur- 
chase land on credit, charging only a third more, or at the rate of 
a dollar per acre, and stipulating that one-fifth of the whole cost of 
the lot shall be paid down in cash at the time of buying, and the 
remainder in four equal yearly instalments. The duties which a 
settler has to perform in return for this concession are easy enough 
to understand and not difficult to fulfil. Under any circumstances, 
the land must be taken possession of within six months of the time 
of sale; and he must continue to reside on it for at least two years 
before the title-deeds will be fully and fairly made over to him. In 
addition to this clause in the agreement, which is a sine qué non, 
he must, during the first four years of his tenancy, have cleared and 
cultivated not less than one-tenth, or ten acres,, of his lot, enclosed 
the remainder in a ‘ snake fence’—an ‘ institution’ peculiar of con- 
struction to the other side of the Atlantic, and easily made from 
split rails put together in a zigzag fashion without nails—and 
have built a house to live in, not under the proportions of sixteen 
feet by twenty. These stipulations obeyed—and they are wisely 
made to prevent speculative people from purchasing lots by the 
lump, and afterwards retailing them at a profit, as used to be the 
custom in Australia with the sheep runs, until similar rules were 
adopted—the settler is a landowner, a house proprietor, a gentle- 
man ‘in his own right,’ at a cheaper rate than he could have satis- 
factorily got into the workhouse for in the old country. 

Besides this liberal disposition of the more valuable lots of 
land, such as are situated in the best and most accessible districts, 
the Government make free grants of not more than two hundred 
acres each to every person coming to the country, of eighteen years 
of age and upwards, in the more remote and temporarily unin- 
habited regions, in order to get them populated as soon as they can. 
This, of course, is not the best land which could be had, but still 
it is of very fair quality, and utterly unlike the Eden where Mark. 
Tapley came out and shone in his true colours, being ‘jolly’ under 
the most insuperable difficulties. The only objection to it, in fact, 
is its distance from any township, and the want of easy means of com- 
munication ; but this is an evil which will be readily remedied in time 
—a time, too, which cannot be far off when the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany are talking of running a line across Manitoba, and the whisper 
of another railway between the Atlantic and Pacific, this time on 
Canadian territory, has become an actual undertaking. Since the 
incorporation of Manitoba, it should be mentioned here, into a 
separate province, and its junction with the other families of the 
Dominion, some five and a quarter additional million acres of land 
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have been made available for settlers, and are thrown open to emi- 
grants in small lots on very favourable terms, which are worth their 
attention; although Ontario is as yet the most fancied, being 
easier of access and not quite so desolate of civilisation. The dis- 
tance of the latter district—that is, those portions of it where the 
best and cheapest lots of land can be purchased—from Montreal is 
some three days’ journey, performed partly by steamboat, in one of 
those magnificent floating palaces that are common to the lakes and 
rivers of the New World, and partly by rail, the former conveyance 
being decidedly the best, easiest, and most expeditious, as ‘ Pull- 
man’s cars’ are not available for emigrants even in socially-equalised 
America ! 

When the settler, despite the vicissitudes of travel, has suc- 
ceeded in reaching his land, he must not be disappointed at the 
first view of its appearance. Surrounded, as it will be, by gigantic 
trees on all sides—the ‘vast primeval forest’ of which Longfellow 
sang in Evangeline—and the finest land eventually will be found 
to be that which has been covered with the hardest wood, with 
the pine and ash, cedars, birch, beech, and maple, towering aloft to 
the blue sky above, which they almost hide from his gaze, he may 
believe himself in the possession of a dense jungle that it would be 
impossible to clear. Still, the trees in little time yield to the 
sturdy axe; and the rich loam-covered, leaf-manured soil below, to 
which daylight has just been let in for the first time, perhaps, for cen- 
turies, will produce an inexhaustible supply of all the vegetables he 
may desire. His neighbours—everybody is a neighbour in Canada, 
and fifty miles is an easy calling distance—will lend a hand to build 
a house; his first fields will be planted with an early crop of wheat 
and potatoes, for he needs no plough or harrow, and has only to 
scrape up the ground with a piece of stick; so that, ere the first 
year’s tenancy of his far-off lot has expired, he will see rising around 
a home which, created as it has been by his own exertions, and 
whose every step he has watched with the keenest interest, from 
its uncouth beginning to its present promise, he would not ex- 
change probably for all the mines of Golconda, and certainly 
not for the diamond diggings of Natal. He needs nothing hence- 
forth, Nature supplying all his wants with the exception of a few 
prosaic articles which he will have to buy on his yearly visit to the 
nearest town, and he may be as happy as a king— indeed, a good 
deal happier, judging by the monarchical examples of modern 
times; but he will have to work hard for it, and that is the secret 
of any settler’s success. As an experienced colonist, speaking on 
the subject of emigration to Canada last year, observed: ‘ Neither 
Canada, nor the United States, nor Australia, nor anywhere that 
may be selected, holds out any positive release from the troubles of 
hard work and hard fare, which human beings are subject to wher- 
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ever they may go. It is all nonsense to suppose that there are no 
poor people, that there are no beggars, in the countries we are 
speaking of; I assure you that there are, and that it is not an 
easy matter to get work even there. True, we hear accounts and 
we read letters from those who have gone giving the most glowing 
accounts of the places where they are doing well; but do we hear 
anything of numbers of others that are there and not doing well ? 
It is because I have lived there, and seen and felt for those of my 
countrymen and countrywomen that have arrived there friendless 
and penniless, that I speak as I do. Do not go with the idea that 
you are not going to see trouble there; nine out of ten of you will 
see plenty of it; but a little good advice may help you to avoid 
many mistakes into which thousands of emigrants fall. You have 
been often told that the moment you land on the other side of the 
Atlantic there will be friendly hands held out to help you—this 
is a common statement in the newspapers; it is said, too, that you 
will find you have stepped into a country where food and work are 
plentiful, and where everyone and everything are happy and pro- 
sperous. Now this is a great mistake, if understood literally. 
There are plenty of people there who will take you by the hand, 
when, but not before, you have proved yourself worthy of help; 
there is plenty of work to be had in the country, but rarely when 
you first land; and there is plenty of food there, and very cheap 
too, and when you are in a way of earning it you are all right.’ 
The best sort of man for Canada, or indeed for emigrating to 
any new colony, is one who can put his hand to anything, without 
a thought of what he does, so that it is in an honest attempt to gain 
his daily bread. One who is known ashore as a ‘ Jack of all trades 
and master of none,’ or at sea as a ‘handy Billy,’ and who could 
not support himself in England ‘if he were to be hanged for it,’ to 
use an old-fashioned pun, is just the person to get on well, thrown 
amid the new scenes of a new colony and cut adrift from all the old 
associations which formerly kept him down and militated against 
his exertions at home. But he must learn to disabuse his mind of 
all such hackneyed notions as class prejudices and distinctions of 
caste; for he should not have an atom of that commodity misnamed 
pride about him, but be prepared to take advantage of the first 
chance that offers itself to him, no matter in what guise it should 
appear. Why, only the other day, so to speak, the curious might 
have observed in Melbourne ‘a honourable bar’net’ (as the young 
and talented Mr. Pope Hennessy once described Sir Robert Peel in 
Parliament when the latter was Secretary for Ireland) driving a 
dung-cart through the streets of Canvass Town, and a college don 
of Magdalen—or was it a mistake ?—breaking stones on the Balla- 
rat high-road! The majority of emigrants, however, are very stub- 
born students of this philosophy. The advice for the cobbler of 
Turrp Serres, Vou. V. F.S. Vou. XXV. LL 
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‘sticking to his last’ is with them generally unnecessary, as it is 
the hardest thing in the world to make a man break off at once all 
his old training and turn himself over into a complete new mode of 
life. One who has earned his living from his earliest years at a 
trade will naturally look still to that trade for a means of liveli- 
hood even when he emigrates; and this is one of the great reasons, 
independently of the immediate employment and high rates of 
wages offered in the United States, why so few of the large 
number that land at Quebec and Montreal every year remain in 
the Dominion, and why adverse opinions have been expressed with 
-regard to the feasibility of sending skilled mechanics to that country. 
A blacksmith going there must take a place at agricultural work if 
he can find nothing to do in his own particular line ; a watchmaker 
turn his attention to sausage-making, as has been done before now; 
a cabinet-maker accept a job on the roads if nothing better offers; 
for a man who would prefer starving in any of our colonies to 
accepting employment out of his special trade would deservedly be 
considered a fool, and find very few people to applaud his prejudices, 
which may do well enough at home, but must be thrown off on 
emigrating. For the information of those benevolently interested in 
the matter, it may be observed that the best places for all mechanics 
and artisans to go to who prefer keeping to their distinctive avoca- 
tions are Melbourne and New York; agriculturists and sheep far- 
mers are advised to go to Queensland and the Swan-River Settle- 
ment; while those who intend turning their hand to anything that 
may ‘turn up,’ to use Mr. Micawber’s pet phrase, cannot improve 
on Canada, which they will find all they can wish after the first 
year of their emigration. That isthe country for them, if they de- 
sire to keep up old climatic influences to remind them of home; if 
they care little on this point, and do not object to the longer 
voyage, New Zealand presents equal advantages to the true settler, 
in the proper sense of the word. 

With regard to the openings for special operatives in the North- 
American colonies, the Commissioner of Agriculture for the province 
of Ontario reports that there is a constant demand for farm-la- 
bourers, carpenters, stonemasons, bricklayers, shoemakers, tailors, 
and good domestic servants, to aid whom in getting up the country 
from Quebec the sum of 25,000 dollars, or about 50001., was expended 
last year by the Government of the Dominion. The passage-money 
for intermediate accommodation—a grade more comfortable than the 
third class, and considerably less expensive than the first—is some 
eight or nine guineas from England to the Canadian ports, while 
the cost of steerage passage is only the same as that to the States. 

Before quitting this part of the subject, it may not be generally 
known that the gratis-land privileges formerly held out to naval and 
military settlers in the North-American provinces are now entirely 
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abnegated, except with regard to British Columbia, in which colony 
free grants are still given to emigrants coming within these descrip- 
tions, as the Cariboo diggings do not now attract so much interest 
as they did a few years ago, and emigration is very slack in conse- 
quence ; indeed, while alluding to this point, Natal and Western Aus- 
tralia are the only remaining colonies where such exceptional induce- 
ments are any longer offered to retired men from the army and navy, 

Of all the provinces of the Dominion, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick seemed to have increased more during the past ten 
years, according to the late census, than Canada, the decennial 
gain of New Brunswick in population being 40 per cent; Nova 
Scotia, 45 per cent ; Ontario, 14°8 per cent ; while that. of Quebec is 
barely 9 per cent. This is owing probably to the influx of miners 
and ore-smelters drawn to the former provinces by their magnificent 
mineral wealth, which is only now being utilised, although known 
of almost since Canada was first discovered. It is said that iron 
made from the celebrated ferruginous sand of Nova Scotia is equal 
in quality to the best Bessemer steel, although that is a question for 
manufacturers to decide. It is a pity, however, that the capabilities 
of these mines are not more widely known, especially among the 
Welsh and Irish underground workers, as they offer considerably 
more advantages in every way for emigrants, in the shape of present 
work and future independence, than the mines of Pittsburg in 
Pennsylvania, to which large numbers of our mining population are 
wending their way every year from Liverpool. 

In conclusion, I may mention that I have met hundreds—I 
might almost say thousands—of Englishmen in the States who 
have bitterly repented ever having left their native country to better 
themselves beneath the egis of the great Republic; and it might 
be urged, without any intention of exciting the deportation of our 
surplus population or encouraging emigration beyond those natural 
limits created by the supply and demand for labour, that if it is de- 
sired—and the matter is one of national importance to us, affecting as 
it does the interests of ‘Greater Britain’—to divert the vast human 
tide which is rolling across the Atlantic, with a greater volume each 
year, from the territories of the United States on to the shores of 
our own colonies, for the better advancement of the empire, the 
executive will have to bestir itself. 

In these remarks it is not intended for a moment to advocate 
the furtherance of a free emigration, to be defrayed out of the reve- 
nues of the country or through some special tax imposed for the 
purpose. Such a procedure would not only be attended with the 
natural and to-be-expected grumbles from the taxpaying portion of 
the community, but would also act as a specious premium on idle- 
ness and improvidence, resulting in the creation of a sort of Utopia 
to be peopled by prodigals, ne’er-do-wells, and day-dreamers. The 
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most rigid partisan, however, of the non-interference creed held by 
the Peculiar People would hardly argue that there is any harm in 
letting our working men and the agricultural classes generally learn 
something of the inducements offered to them in our colonies, of which 
they are now as ignorant as even the majority of well-educated people 
were lately of the existence of a locality dubbed Wagga Wagga, until 
they were enlightened through the progress of a recent cause célebre. 

' Wider dissemination of useful official information on the subject 
of emigration is sadly needed, and it must be distributed through 
official sources and bear the stamp of official recognition. At pre- 
sent our Emigration Commission—a department created some thirty 
odd years ago for the especial purpose of furthering this very end— 
hides its light under a bushel; its sphere wants enlargement, its 
machinery lubrication, its movements life. How many day-labourers 
are there in the habit of reading the ‘ Annual Report’ in the well- 
known Blne-book form, in which the commissioners lock up all 
their information? How many domestic servants who make a 
practice of perusing the morning paper in which the demand for 
handmaidens in our colonies is only advertised? Can if be sup- 
posed that if a farm-hand knew that he could purchase a lot of land 
for himself in Canada—which does not lie under the North Pole, 
as he probably imagines—at the cost of three months’ wages, he 
would slave on as he does in Wilts and Somersetshire, until he 
reaches his final goal, the workhouse or the grave, for a paltry 
eight shillings a week, and the additional diurnal quart of poverty- 
stricken cider presented to him? Is it reasonable to imagine that 
the numerous notices of ‘Want Places’ which can be seen every 
day filling the columns of London journals and country sheets are 
inserted in jest, and do not really emanate from thousands of poor 
drudges who would be satisfied with next to nothing per month 
without ‘extras’? And yet, in their last report, the Emigration 
Commissioners mentioned that, although the Government of New 
South Wales had handed over to them 11,0001. to be expended in 
sending out female domestic servants to Sydney, desiring them to 
forward some two hundred or so at intervals of every two months, 
they were unable to comply completely with the request, as they could 
not procure the class of persons wanted; or, in their own words, 
‘because of the impossibility of collecting so many as two hundred 
eligible female emigrants in a short time’! Why was it impossible? 
Simply on account of the eligible female emigrants in question not 
knowing anything whatever of the matter, and being unaware of the 
chance of ‘ bettering themselves’ that was offered to them; as the 
Wilts labourer is likewise ignorant of the hope of emancipation 
from serfdom held out to him. It is a common circumstance of 
everyday life that when any special classes of men are wanted by 
manufacturers, contractors, and others employing large numbers of 
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hands, they are specially sought out and appealed to, and naturally 
are promptly procured; the Emigration Commissioners must con- 
sequently go and do likewise, and not be content as now with 
their annual report, which nobody reads, and an occasional adver- 
tisement in the daily newspapers, which not one in ten thousand 
of the people particularly patronised by them ever sees. It cannot 
be doubted that it comes more within their province to make such 
appeals and inquiries and spread such information than for the co- 
lonial agents who now try to sing the praises of their respective 
colonies to the best of their ability, and who, in fact, have only been 
appointed in this country through the default of the imperial board 
to do what was its own proper work. When recruits are wanted 
for the army, the authorities do not sit down with folded hands, and 
satisfy themselves with making a report to that effect at the end of 
the year. No, they set to work vigorously to supply their lack. 
They placard the walls of the quarters of the peculiar habitats where 
they are likely to meet with the sort of food for powder they require, 
and send out much-beribboned sergeants with streamers gay to 
patrol the streets and tell longing youth of the magnificent opening 
afforded in the one-hundred-and-no-matter-what regiment for pro- 
mising able-bodied young men. A similar course of action is not 
suggested to the commissioners; but, as the fictitious Morris of 
Hibernian nationality once pertinently remarked, ‘there are more 
ways of killing a pig besides hanging it.’ 

A simple circular issued every month under authority, and which 
could be produced at very trifling cost, detailing the particular ad- 
vantages offered in each colony, the special classes of labour required, 
and the expense of passage-money thither, and also telling what 
ships are going there during that month, from what port and when, 
would be worth acres of tabulated statistics and tons of Blue-books. 

The distribution of this information might be effected by send- 
ing the circular to different mayors in every part of the country, to 
guardians of unions, poor-law inspectors, heads of mechanics’ insti- 
tutes, the clergy, and other leading men throughout the kingdom, 
requesting them to bring it into such notice as would be likely to 
spread the facts contained. Even district visitors—those estimable 
young ladies who disseminate tracts and coal-tickets to their poor 
but respectable parishioners (especially to such as are of the house- 
hold of the faith)—might be pressed into the service; surely they 
would not object to assisting in so useful and benevolent a mission. 
A homily does not digest well on an empty stomach; and the hold- 
ing-out to the starving of a hope of earning their bread in another 
land, where poverty is unknown to those who work, might frequently 
prove more efficacious as a means towards their future welfare than a 
copy of the Sinner’s Friend or of some other well-meaning tract. 

JOHN ©. HUTCHESON. 
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Dr. Barten Hotypay, in the notes to his translation of Juvenal, 
published at Oxford in 1673, describes the Roman plays as being 
followed by an exodium ‘ of the nature of a jig after a play, the 
more cheerfully to dismiss the spectators’—the word ‘jig’ signify- 
ing in the doctor’s time something-almost of a ballet divertissement, 
with an infusion of rhyming songs or speeches delivered by the 
clown of the theatre to the accompaniment of pipe and tabor. 
Jigs of this kind commonly terminated the performances upon the 
Elizabethan stage, which otherwise consisted of one dramatic piece 
only. Mr. Payne Collier holds that these supplemental exhi- 
bitions probably originated with, and certainly depended mainly 
upon, the actors who supported the characters of fools and clowns 
in the regular dramatic representations. He points out that 
Tarleton, one of Queen Elizabeth’s players, much famed for his 
comicality, obtained great success by his efforts in jigs, and that, 
upon the showing of the tract entitled Tarleton’s News from Pur- 
gatory, jigs usually lasted for an hour. The precise nature of these 
entertainments cannot now be ascertained; for although each jig 
had what may be called its libretto, which was duly printed and 
published when the popularity of the work so required, yet no 
specimen of any such performance is now extant. The Stationers’ 
registers, however, contain entries in 1595 of two jigs described 
respectively as Phillips’s Jig of the Slippers and Kempe’s Jig of the 
Kitchen-stuff’ Woman. Other jigs referred to by contemporary 
writers are the Jig of the Ship and the Jig of Garlick. It may be 
assumed, therefore, that each jig possessed special characteristics 
in the nature of distinct plot and characters ; but in what respects 
the Jig of the Kitchen-stuff Woman, let us say, differed from the 
Jig of Garlick, or what was the precise story either was supposed 
to narrate, we must now be content to leave to the conjecture of 
the curious. 

Probably dancing, as a dramatic entertainment, first came upon 
our stage in the form of these jigs. Of course, as a means of re- 
creation among all ranks of people, it had thriven since a very 
remote period. Into the question of the state of dancing prior to 
the invention of any method of denoting by signs or characters the 
length or duration of sounds, we need scarcely enter. Doubtless 
music was felt and appreciated by a sort of instinct long before it 
was understood scientifically, or duly measured out and written 
down upon a recognised system. If dancing is to be viewed as 
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dependent upon its correspondence with mensurable music, it must 
date simply from the invention of the Cantus Mensurabilis, attri- 
buted by some writers to Franco, the scholastic of Liége, who 
flourished in the eleventh century ; and by others to Johannes de 
Muris, doctor of Sorbonne and a native of England, at the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. 

There were dances of the court and dances of the people. The 
Morris dance, which seems to have been an invention of the Moors, 
had firmly established itself in England in the sixteenth century. 
The country dance was even of earlier date. The old Roundel or 
Roundelay has been described by ancient authorities as an air appro- 
priate to dancing, and would indicate little more than a circular 
dance with the ‘hands joined. Among the nobler and statelier 
dances in vogue at the court of the Tudors, were the Pavan (from 
pavo, a peacock), with the Galliard, a lighter measure, which was 
probably to the Pavan what in later years the Gavotte was to the 
Minuet, the Passamezzo, the Courant, and the Saraband. Sir John 
Elyot, who published in 1531 his book called the Governor, wherein 
he avers that dancing by persons of both sexes is a mystical repre- 
sentation of matrimony, mentions other dances, such as Bargenettes 
and Turgyons, concerning which no explanation can be offered, 
except perhaps that the former may be derived from Berger, and be 
something of a shepherd’s dance. There was also an esteemed 
dance called the Braule, in which several persons joining hands 
danced together in a ring, which was no doubt identical with the 
Branle or Brantle mentioned by Mr. Pepys in his description of a 
grand ball at Whitehall: ‘ By and by comes the king and queen, 
the duke and duchess, and all the great ones; and after seating 
themselves the king takes out the Duchess of York, and the duke 
the Duchess of Buckingham; the Duke of Monmouth my Lady 
Castlemaine ; and so other lords other ladies; and they danced the 
Brantle. After that the king led a lady a single Coranto; and 
then the rest of the lords, one after another, other ladies. Very 
noble it was and great pleasure to see. Then to country dances ; 
the king leading the first, which he called for. . . . The manner 
was, when the king dances, all the ladies in the room, and the 
queen herself, stand up; and indeed he dances rarely and much 
better than the Duke of York.’ 

Dancing, however, had degenerated in King Charles’s time. 
In his Table Talk, Selden writes of the matter in very 
quaint terms: ‘The court of England is much altered. At a 
solemn dancing, first you had the grave measures, then the 
Corantoes and the Galliards, and this kept up with ceremony; and 
at length to Trenchmore and the cushion dance; then all the com- 
pany dances, lord and groom, lady and kitchen-maid, no distinction. 
So in our court in Queen Elizabeth’s time gravity and state were 
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kept up. In King James’s time things were pretty well. But in 
King Charles’s time there has been nothing but Trenchmore and 
the cushion dance, omnium gatherum, tolly polly, hoite cum toite.’ 
The Trenchmore was a lively dance, mention of which may be 
found in the Pilgrim and Island Princess of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and in the Rehearsal of the Duke of Buckingham. The last editor 
of Selden, it may be noted, by altering the word to ‘Frenchmore,’ 
has considerably obscured the author’s meaning. 

In former times men of the gravest profession did not disdain 
to dance. Even the judges, in compliance with ancient custom, 
long continued to dance annually on Candlemas-day in the hall of 
Serjeants’-inn, Chancery-lane. Lincoln’s-inn, too, had its revels— 
four in each year—with a master duly elected of the society to 
direct the pastimes. Nor were these ‘exercises of dancing,’ as 
Dugdale calls them, mere tolerated; they were held to be ‘ very 
necessary, and much conducing to the making of gentlemen more fit 
for their books at other times.’ Indeed, it appears that, by an order 
made in James I.’s time, the junior bar was severely dealt with 
for declining to dance: ‘the under barristers were by decimation 
put out of commons for example’s sake, because the whole bar 
offended by not dancing on Candlemas-day preceding, according to 
the ancient order of this society, when the judges were present ; 
with this, that if the like fault were committed afterwards they 
should be fined or disbarred.’ 

Gradually jigs disappeared from the stage. Even in 1682, 
when Shirley wrote his comedy of Changes, or Love in a Maze, 
jigs had been discontinued at Salisbury-court Theatre, and probably 
at other private playhouses. Shirley complains that, instead of a 
jig at the end, a dance in the middle of the piece was now required ~ 
by the spectators. Possibly that dance of all the dramatis persone 
with which so many of the old comedies conclude is due to the 
earlier fashion of terminating theatrical performances with a jig. 

With Sir William Davenant, as patentee and manager of the 
Duke’s Theatre, stage dancing and singing acquired a more dis- 
tinguished position among theatrical entertainments. It was Dave- 
nant’s object, by submitting attractions of this nature to the public, 
to check the superiority enjoyed by Killigrew, the patentee of the 
Theatre Royal, and the comedians privileged to call themselves His 
Majesty’s Servants. Davenant, indeed, first brought upon the 
English stage what was then called ‘ dramatic operas,’ but what 
we should now rather designate ‘spectacles,’ including Dryden’s 
version of the Tempest, the Psyche of Shadwell, and the Circe of 
Charles Davenant, ‘all set off,’ as Cibber writes of them, ‘ with the 
most expensive decorations of scenes and habits, with the best 
voices and dancers.’ Sir John Hawkins describes these productions 
as ‘musical dramas,’ or ‘ tragedies with interludes set to music.’ 
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But as yet the ballet, or rather the ballet of action—which 
may be defined to be a ballet with a plot or story of some kind, 
told by means of dancing, dumb motions, and musical accompani- 
’ ments—was not known upon our stage; and when an entertain- 
ment of this kind did make its appearance it was promptly de- 
signated a pantomime, and so has become confused with the distinct 
kind of performances still presented under that name at our large 
theatres at Christmas time. ‘When one company is too hard for 
another,’ writes Cibber, ‘ the lower in reputation has always been 
forced to exhibit some new-fangled foppery to draw the multitude 
after them ;’ which is, however, only a way of saying that managers 
need the stimulus of opposition to induce them to provide new 
entertainments. In 1721 there was great rivalry between Drury 
Lane—Cibber being one of its managers—and the theatre then 
newly erected in Lincoln’s-inn-fields. Of the ‘new-fangled fop- 
pery,’ which it now became necessary for the one theatre to resort 
to as a weapon of offence against its rival, singing and dancing had 
been effectual instances. But singing was not to be thought of 
under the circumstances; as Cibber writes, ‘ At the time I am 
speaking of, our English music had been so discountenanced since 
the taste of Italian operas prevailed, that it was to no purpose to 
pretend toit. Dancing, therefore, was now the only weight in the op- 
posite scale, and as the new theatres sometimes found their account 
in it, it could not be safe for us wholly to neglectit. To give even 
dancing, therefore, some improvement, and to make it something 
more than motion without meaning, the fable of Mars and Venus 
was formed into a connected presentation of dances in character, 
wherein the passions were so happily expressed, and the whole story 
so intelligibly told by a mute narrative of gesture only, that even 
thinking spectators allowed it both a pleasing and a rational enter- 
tainment.’ This was certainly a ballet of action, and it is remark- 
able that the production involved but a small outlay; the managers, 
distrusting its reception, did not venture ‘ to decorate it with any 
extraordinary expense of scenes or habits.’ Great success, how- 
ever, attended the performance, and from it is to be dated the 
establishment both of ballet and pantomime upcen our stage. ‘ From 
this original hint, then, but every way unequal to it, sprang forth 
that succession of monstrous medleys that have so long infested the 
stage, and which arose upon one another alternately at both houses, 
outvying in expense, like contending bribes on both sides at an 
election, to secure a majority of the multitude.’ Cibber indeed 
waxes very wroth over the matter, and appears to desire that lawful 
authority should ‘interpose to put down these poetical drams, these 
ginshops of the stage, that intoxicate its auditors and dishonour 
their understanding with a levity for which I want a name.’ But 
Cibber’s anger is in truth very much that of a manager vying with 
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the liberal outlay of a rival, and in such wise forced to expend large 
sums in costly entertainments. 

At an earlier date ballet-dancers had been imported from France. 
Some time about 1704 the great Mr. Betterton and his company, suf- 
fering from insufficient patronage at the theatre in Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, had been reduced to resort to ‘foreign novelties.’ Three 
of the most famous dancers of the French Opera, L’Abbée, Balon, 
and Mademoiselle Subligny, were ‘ at several times brought over at 
extraordinary rates to revive that sickly appetite which plain sense 
and nature had satiated.’ In Paris, indeed, the ballet was very 
securely instituted. The Académie Royale de Musique et de Danse 
had been founded in 1669, and from that date the ballet, as an 
entertainment of dancing only, may be said to have come into being. 
There had been earlier ballets, but these were of the nature of old 
English masques, and consisted of songs and spoken dialogues in 
addition to dances; the term ballet, it need hardly be explained, 
being derived from the Italian ballata, the parent of our own 
ballad. At first the French Opera or Academy suffered from the 
smallness of its troop; vocalists could be obtained from the church 
choirs, but for the ballet it was hard to find recruits; and some- 
times young boys were pressed into the service, and constrained to 
personate nymphs, dryads, and shepherdesses. ‘ Danseurs,’ writes 
a French historian of the Opera, ‘qui sous un masque et des véte- 
ments feminins, les formes arrondies par l’art et le coton, n’exci- 
taient qu’un enthousiasme modéré.’ At court there was no lack of 
dancers of the gentler sex, however, and at court the ballet pro- 
spered greatly. A ballet performed in 1681 was at any rate 
strongly cast, smce there appeared among the dancers Madame 
la Dauphine, the Princesse de Conti, and Mdlle. de Nantes, sup- 
ported by the Dauphin, the Prince de Conti, and the Duc de Verman- 
dois; but these distinguished personages probably sang more than 
they danced. Louis XIV. frequently figured in ballets, one of 
his favourite characters being the Sun in Flora, said to be the 
eighteenth ballet in which he had played a part. Lulli the com- 
poser, director of the Opera, paid great attention to the ballet, 
occasionally appearing as a dancer; as a singer and comic actor he 
had already acquired fame. To Lulli has been attributed the in- 
troduction of rapid dancing, in opposition to the solemn and 
deliberate steps favoured by the court during the early part of the 
reign of Louis XIV. It may be added, that the king held out a 
measure of encouragement to such of his nobility and courtiers as 
were disposed to follow his example and exhibit upon the scene. 
‘It is our pleasure,’ he says in the patent granted to the Abbé 
Perrin, the first director of the French Opera, 1669, ‘that all 
gentlemen and ladies may sing in the said pieces and representa- 
tions of our Royal Academy, without being considered on that 
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account to derogate from their letters of nobility or from their 
privileges, rights, and immunities.” The dramatic ballet, or ballet 
of action, is said to have been invented by the Duchesse du Maine, 
whose theatrical entertainments at Sceaux rivalled the festivities of 
Versailles, and obtained the preference of many nobles of the court. 
The lady, however, unfortunately meddled with the Spanish con- 
spiracy—she should have confined herself to the plots of ballets— 
and forthwith the establishment at Sceaux was broken up. In this 
way Mouret, her musical director, who also composed several operas 
and ballets for the Academy, suffered severe loss; eventually he 
went mad and died in the lunatic asylum at Charenton. 

Mademoiselle de Subligny came to England armed with letters 
of introduction from Thiriot and the Abbé Dubois to John Locke of 
all people! Locke probably was not very sympathetic in regard to 
the lady’s art, yet respect for his friends led him to bestow upon 
her due civility and attention ; according to Fontenelle, he con- 
stituted himself her homme d'affaires. Another dancer, Made- 
moiselle Sallé, whose charms and graces Voltaire had celebrated in 
verse, appeared in London with letters of introduction from Fonte- 
nelle to Montesquieu, then ambassador at the court of St. James’s. 
It is clear that the ballet-dancers were becoming personages of real 
importance. 

Malle. Sallé, it seems, achieved extraordinary success in the 
year 1734 at Covent-garden Theatre, which a French journal of 
that date describes curiously as the Thédtre du Commun Jardin. 
The lady was an admirable dancer, and brought with her complete 
dramatic ballets, the characters in which were appropriately dressed 
according to the time and place of the story they related; for Mdlle. 
Sallé was a reformer in the matter of stage costumes. She dis- 
carded paniers and hoops and false hair. As Galatea in a ballet 
upon the story of Pygmalion, she wore nothing, we are told, ‘ in ad- 
dition to her bodice and under petticoats, but a simple robe of 
muslin draped after the manner of a Greek statue.’ She won great 
applause, too, by her performance of Ariadne in a ballet called 
Bacchus and Ariadne, the beauty of her dances, attitudes, and 
gestures, and her skill in depicting by movements without words 
grief, anger, love, and despair obtaining the warmest approval. 
She was patronised by the king, queen, and the royal family, and 
her benefit produced an ‘overflow,’ and something more ; tickets 
were sold at most exorbitant prices, and the people fought for 
places both with swords and fists. There are stories, too, of 
purses full of gold being flung upon the stage, with showers of 
bonbons—not ordinary sugar-plums, but rouleaux of guineas tightly 
wrapped up in bank-notes. The dancer is said to have profited by 
her benefit to the extent of some 10,0001. It must be owned, 
however, that the story of Mdlle. Sallé’s success is of a very highly- 
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coloured description, and can only be credited absolutely by persons 
largely endowed with credulity. 

Satire, of course, found occupation in the successes of the 
ballet-dancers. In 1742 Hogarth published his Charmers of the 
Age, a caricature of the aspect and attitudes of M. Desnoyer and 
the Signora Barberina, then performing at Drury-lane Theatre. A 
grotesque air was given to these artists, popularly regarded as per- 
sonifications of grace and elegance, and a measured line was added 
to the drawing that their leaps and bounds might be fairly 
estimated. 

It was in France, however, that the ballerina secured her 
greatest triumph and the ballet d’action attained its fullest vitality. 
The dancer became a power in the State, influencing princes, minis- 
ters,.and people. Poets were her slaves, and oftentimes philosophers 
were caught in her toils. From Mdlle. la Fontaine of two cen- 
turies since, ‘la premiére des premiéres danseuses,’ who received 
the title of La Reine de la Danse, there being at the time, however, 
but three other professional dancers in Paris, through a long line 
of most distinguished artists, the ballerina of to-day may trace her 
descent. But now, however, there is pause in her success, a cloud 
over her career. Indeed, it must be said, that for a generation 
almost there has been no new triumph registered of the ballet and 
its artists. Here the ‘ opera-dancers,’ as they were once called, 
have certainly ceased to be. Once standing, as it were, on the tips 
of their toes they supported opera upon their shoulders. But now 
there are no dancers at the opera. Euterpe has dispensed with the 
aid of Terpsichore ; the ballet has fled from the boards of our lyric 
theatres. It has been said, indeed, that the ballet d'action has 
never been really naturalised in this country ; that although it has 
thrived for a while, it was but as an exotic, needing careful watch- 
ing and tending. Still it was for many years a most prosperous 
entertainment, especially at our Italian opera-house, and it is to 
be noted that its decline has not been confined to this country. 
Even in France, its natural home and headquarters, ballet is by no 
means what it once was. It lives, perhaps, but in a fallen state. 
There is no danseuse now really of the first class. Has the ballet 
declined on this account, or is this to be ascribed to the decline of 
the ballet ? Or can it be that the dances of the streets have over- 
come and ousted from their due position the dances of the stage ? 

After Mdlle. la Fontaine came Mdlles. Roland and Prévost ; 
the famous Camargo and her rival Sallé, of whom some mention 
has already been made; Mdlle. Marie Madeleine Guimard, ex- 
quisitely graceful and fascinating, but of such slender proportions 
that she obtained the surname of ‘le squelette des Graces,’ while 
witty but malicious, perhaps jealous, Sophie Arnould described her 
as ‘the spider ;’ Mafleuroy, who married Boeldieu, and Mercandotti, 
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who married Mr. Ball Hughes, otherwise ‘ Golden Ball,’ the greatest 
gambler of his time, which is saying a good deal; Noblet and the 
Ellslers ; Pauline Leroux, who became the wife of Lafont, the most 
elegant actor of the modern theatre; Duvernay and Taglioni—to 
name no more, for we have now come to surviving artists—these are 
among the more famous of the Reines de la Danse who have ruled 
absolutely at the Académie Royale of Paris and elsewhere. 

In England ballet has enjoyed many triumphs, while it has 
nevertheless experienced sundry disasters. There was great trouble, 
for instance, at Drury-lane Theatre in 1755, when Mr. Garrick’s 
Chinese Festival with its French dancers was sternly, even sav- 
agely, condemned by the audience. The manager was overfond of 
spangles and spectacles, or inclined to over-estimate his public’s 
regard for such matters, and a sharp but necessary lesson was read 
to him upon that occasion. Then he was very obstinate, and in 
such wise roused the British lion inordinately. He would not 
withdraw the play from his stage; promptly the audience deter- 
mined that no stage should be left him upon which te represent 
either the Chinese Festival or anything else. Of course he had to 
yield at last, as managers must when playgoers are resolute ; he had 
to live by pleasing, not displeasing. But he did not give way until 
there had been some six nights of uproar and riot. In vain did 
various noble: lords and gentlemen friends of the management, and 
supporters of spectacle and the ballet, draw their swords, endeavour- 
ing to awe malcontents, to restore order, and to defend the theatre 
from outrage. The mob would haveits way. The benches were torn 
up, the decorations torn down, chandeliers smashed, even scenes 
and properties were ruthlessly destroyed. There was, indeed, a 
wild proposition rife at one time to fire the house and burn it to the 
ground. Garrick could but strike his flag, and yield up his Chinese 
Festival. Still it was agreed that he had hesitated toolong. The 
mob therefore repaired to Southampton-street, and smashed his 
window-panes, doing other mischief to his property there. He began 
even to tremble for his life, and from his friends in power obtained 
a guard of soldiery to protect him.. Strange to say, on two of the 
nights of riot the king was present—a fact that did not in the least 
hinder or mitigate the violent demonstrations of the audience. 

But it was not so much the ballet that gave offence as the 
ballet-dancers whom Garrick had brought from Paris. They were 
chiefly Swiss, but the audience believed them to be French, and at 
that time a very strong anti-Gallican feeling prevailed in the land. 
The relations between England and France were of an unfriendly 
kind ; the two countries were, indeed, on the eve of war. The 
French, by their conduct in America, had incurred the bitterest 
English enmity. It is true that Garrick had projected his spectacle 
months before this feeling had arisen. He was careful so to inform 
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the public, and farther to state that his ballet-master, M. Noverre, 
and his sisters were Swiss and of a Protestant family; his wife and 
her sister, Germans ; and that of the whole corps de ballet, sixty in 
number, forty were English. But this availed not. The pit would 
not regard it, holding fast to their opinion that no management 
should bring over parley-voos and frog-eaters to take the bread out 
of English mouths. Peace was at length restored in Drury Lane, 
and the dancers sent back. The management lost four thousand 
pounds ; Garrick purchasing knowledge of his public at rather a 
high rate. 

And in England the ballet had other enemies than those who 
concerned themselves in regard to the nationality of its professors. 
It was held by many to be, if an art at all—why, then, an art of a 
shocking kind ; they could see nothing in it but gross impropriety 
and unseemliness. Now, of course, the ballet has its vulnerable 
side. It almost needs, at any rate it has always employed, a 
scantier style of dress than is otherwise in ordinary use. And 
then the movements of the dancer of necessity involve greater dis- 
play of the human form than is required by the simpler acts of rid- 
ing, walking, or sitting. In dancing it is inevitable that there 
should be swaying and bending of the figure, possibly waving to and 
fro of the arms, certainly some standing upon the toes, and raising 
of the nether limbs more or less high in the air. Béreft of these 
measures dancing could not be; still here were matters upon which 
moralists, or persons who so styled themselves, were able greatly 
to enlarge, and concerning which Pharisees, who did not so style 
themselves, but were such nevertheless, had much tosay. Nowjust 
at the close of the last century the world was in very bad case; 
society had gone on from bad to worse: low life was of course 
lower than it had ever before been known to be, and high life was 
not nearly so high as it should have been. There was profligacy 
in very exalted places, and, indeed, dissoluteness and immorality 
everywhere. Thereupon, in 1798, a certain Bishop of Durham 
made a speech from his place in Parliament in regard to the 
wickedness of the period; and especially he drew attention to the 
dancers of the opera-house. The excuse for the prelate’s speech 
was a divorce bill; for in those days the peers spiritual and tem- 
poral were much occupied in discussing and passing divorce bills— 
an employment of which they have only been deprived during quite 
recent years. His grace took occasion to complain of the fre- 
quency of such bills, and, being a true patriot, charged the French 
Government with the despatch of agents to this country especially 
to corrupt our manners. ‘He considered it a consequence of the 
gross immoralities imported of late years into this country from 
France, the Directory of which country, finding that they were not 
able to subdue us by their arms, appeared as if they were determined 
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to gain their ends by destroying our morals; they had sent over 
persons to this country who made the most improper exhibitions in 
our theatres.’ Now it was true that the manager of the opera- 
house at this time relied greatly upon the attractions of his ballet : 
operas and opera-singers having for a while lost favour with the 
impresario’s subscribers and supporters. A leading dancer at this 
time, however, was an Englishwoman—an exception to the rule 
that makes every premiére danseuse of French origin—Miss Rose, 
reported to be of plain features, but of exquisite figure, and gifted 
with singular ease and grace of movement. It is possible that Miss 
Rose had adopted a scantier and lighter method of attire than had 
prevailed with preceding dancers. She had been caricatured, yet 
not very unkindly, by Gillray, the drawing bearing the motto, ‘ No 
flower that blows is like the Rose.’ The bishop’s speech was not 
without effect. Indeed, he had announced his intention upon some 
future day to move an address to the king praying that all opera- 
dancers might be ordered out of the kingdom, as people likely to 
destroy our morality and religion, and as very probably in the pay 
of France. The manager of the opera-house deemed it advisable to 
postpone his ballet of Bacchus and Ariadne until new and improved 
dresses could be prepared for it. Upon the entertainment being 
reproduced, it was found that there had been enlargement and 
elongation of the skirts of the performers, with the substitution of 
inoffensive white-silk stockings for the reprehensible hose of 
flesh-colour that had originally been assumed. Of course 
much talk followed upon this, with great laughter and ridicule ; 
caricatures of the spiritual peers and the opera-dancers abounded. 
In a drawing by Gillray, Miss Rose with other danseuses is 
depicted performing what is called ‘La Danse a l’Evéque;’ the 
ladies have assumed, out of excessive regard for decorousness 
and the bishop’s arguments, that apron of black silk which has long 
been thought peculiar to prelates. Another satirical illustration 
bore the title of ‘ Ecclesiastical Scrutiny ; or the Durham Inquest on 
Duty.’ Bishops were represented as attending in the dressing de- 
partment of the opera-house ; one is seen to be measuring the dan- 
cers’ skirts with a tailor’s yard; another arranges their stockings in 
an ungraceful fashion ; while a third inspects their corsets, decreeing 
some change in the form of that article of attire. The Bishop of 
Durham was farther portrayed in another broadsheet as armed with 
his pastoral staff, and sturdily contesting hand to hand with the 
spirit of evil attired in ballet costume. In short, this subject of 
the bishops and the ballet-girls occupied and amused the public 
very considerably, and doubtless proved profitable, as an advertise- 
ment of his wares, to the manager of the opera-house. 

Still the bishops kept a watchful eye upon the proceedings of 
the theatre. In 1805 there is record of a riot at the opera-house, 
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‘some reforming bishops having warned the managers that if the 
performances were not regularly brought to a close before twelve 
o’clock on Saturday evenings, prosecutions would be commenced.’ 
Accordingly, the performances were shortened by the omission of an 
act of the ballet of Ossian, greatly to the dissatisfaction of the 
audience, who assaulted Mr. Kelly the manager, commenced an 
attack upon the chandeliers, benches, musical instruments, &c., and 
indeed threatened to demolish the theatre. The curtain had fallen 
at half-past eleven, which the audience thought much too early. Of 
a certain prelate it was recorded that he frequently attended the 
Saturday-night performances at the opera-house, and that upon the 
approach of midnight he was wont to stand up in his box holding 
out his watch at arm’s length, by way of intimating to the spectators 
that it was time for them to depart and for the theatre to close. 
Of course this bishop could hardly have avoided seeing the ballet ; 
but for whatever distress he may have endured on that account, a 
sense of his efforts to benefit his species, including of course the 
opera-dancers, no doubt afforded him a sufficient measure of com- 
pensation. 


DUTTON COOK. 
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LOVE’S TELEGRAPHY 


Wr’ve put a girdle round the earth, 
And taught the lightning fire 

With news of sadness or of mirth 
To flash along the wire ; 

But swifter far than message sped 
O’er land or under sea, 

Is that by happy maidens read— 
Through love’s telegraphy. 


She binds the kerchief o’er her eyes 
To play the children’s game, 

And making captures, vainly tries 
To guess the captive’s name. 

At last one hand is in her own— 
Ah, beating heart, be still! 

One name at last is surely known 
By love’s electric thrill. 


Love’s telegraphic signal flew 
Along her nerves, and came— 

To where her brain responsive knew, 
And tinged her cheeks with flame. 

The tender thoughts transmitted then 
All other thoughts eclipse ; 

His name—ah, happiest of men !— 
Comes trembling to her lips. 


H. SAVILE CLARKE. 


Turrp Sznixzs, Vou. V. F.S. Vou. XXV. MM 
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Some months ago a poem entitled Hero and Leander,* from the 
Greek of Musseus, by Edwin Arnold, M.A., was published, but very 
unobtrusively. It is a short poem, yet worth serious study in the 
present day, when most people’s notions about poetry are loose or 
else erroneous. 

The story of Hero and Leander is one of the gems of antiquity ; 
yet we have not met with any trace of it in the palmy days of Greek 
literature. Most likely the incidents themselves occurred between 
that period and the Christian era; for the Latin poets Virgil and 
Ovid knew the legend well, but not as a poem. Museus the 
‘grammarian,’ or as we should say, ‘the man of letters,’ is the 
writer to whom this exquisite tale really owes its hold upon our 
hearts. ‘We know nothing about him, or when he lived, except 
from internal evidence; but that is sufficient to date him. His 
Greek is Alexandrine, and his mind romantic rather than classical ; 
the old Greek mind never dwelt with such art and tenderness on 
the loves of a virgin and a youth. This epic was certainly written 
several centuries after the birth of Christ, and might almost be 
called a medisval romance with Greek figures and a Greek dress. 
Undervalued by scholars, it has been tasted by. poets; Tasso trans- 
lated it in Italy, Marot in France, and Marlow in England. There 
is also an English translation in Anderson’s collection ; and we 
have compared Mr. Arnold’s version with this, and with the original. 

We give the gist of the poem and some of Mr. Arnold’s lines. 
Sestos and Abydos front each other across the Hellespont. Leander 
was the pride of Abydos, and Hero of Sestos. She was a priestess 
of Venus, and lived apart at her father’s tower by the sea, and never 
came to the city markets nor to the vintage dances, lest she should 
encounter rude eyes; and so virginal was her mind that she prayed 
constantly to Venus and Eros to shield her from love. 


‘ Beseeching that she might unscathéd go ; 
Yet none the more scaped she delicious woe.’ 


For at the great spring offering to Venus and Adonis, Sestos was 


. thronged with strangers. 


‘ And Hero too went up unto the shrine, 
Her face of alabaster all ashine, 
Like the pure moon when first it swims the sky ; 
Nathless her cheek was touch’d with tender dye 


* Hero and Leander. From the Greek of Musmus. By Edwin Arnold, M.A. 
(London: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin.) 
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Such as new rosebuds have—not white nor red, 
But sunlit snow; in sooth, you would have said 
She was all made of rose-leaves, she did show 
So fair and fine beneath her thin gown’s flow.’ 


Her beauty and her grace, which is equally well described, drew all 
hearts after her. Many a youth sighed for her; but one—Lean- 
der—when he looked at her, ‘knew he must have or die.’ This 
last thought seems modern, but only because it is eternal. 


ov eres Sdew mwepixaddr€os Kupopos ‘Hpois, 


‘ What lightning strikes in sooth like a fair face ? 
What arrow pierces like a woman’s grace ? 
Tis the eyes slay; thence fly the subtle darts 
Which deal swift wounds and hurt unguarded hearts.’ 


Now follows a description of first love in a young man and a 
young woman, that may challenge all literature, ancient and modern, 
both for its beauty and its truth ; and if our readers will but com- 
pare this with the vulgar caricatures of young love, that have lately 
deluged the libraries, they will perhaps thank God, as we do, for 
old Muszeus and young Arnold. The pair must share the credit ; 
since the Greek drew, but the English hand, we find, has painted, 


this immortal picture. 
‘ He. 
He trembled, and then blush’d to tremble so ; 
And vex’d at blushing, straight did venturous grow. 
Eros at his heart’s ear whispering amain 
To lay shame by and speak ; so was he fain 
To steal a little closer, till he stood 
Foot to foot with her; then in daring mood 
Sidelong he glanced, and murmur’d half a word 
And check’d it to a sigh, itself half heard. 


SHE. 
And seeming to see nought, she saw and bent 
Her sweet. head from him, not in discontent. 
And seeming not to hear, she heard and sigh’d 
A little silver sigh of pleasured pride ; 
By signs unwitting giving him to know 
It was not anger set her cheeks aglow.’ 


The sun declines; everybody is going home. He sees it is now 
or never. He implores a word with her, and draws her gently apart 
by her stole. She remonstrates and comes; comes and remon- 


strates. 
‘ SHE. 
Sir, are you mad? How dare you hold me so? 
Leave plucking at my gown; and let me go. 
If those who love me saw, ’twould cost you dear. 
Besides, I am a holy priestess here, 
Vow’'d to Queen Venus, Are you not afraid 
To stay me so, and I an honest maid? 


Thus as the manner of all maidens is, 

Her soft lips rated, though her heart was his; 
And he by love’s quick instinct knew it so, 
And let her dear delicious accents flow 
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In anger musical ; for when maids scold 
With looks that pardon, lovers may be bold.’ 


Then he pours out a torrent of love and lovers’ arguments, and she 
stands with her bright eyes bent on the ground and her hot face 
averted. 
‘ Now with one sandal-tip the grass she beat, 
Now drew it back close wrapp’d from head to feet.’ 

In short, she deliberated. Worse than that, she stole timid glances 
at him, and saw how fair he was, how bold, how bright. At last she 
found words and tears; for, being of the same age, and a woman, 
she is deeper than he is, and has misgivings. 


‘ Friend, were I marble I must answer thee. 
Who taught thee such deep eloquence? Ah, me! 
Who brought thee hither and procured us pain? 
For all these sweet things said are said in vain. 


Thou couldst not ask me openly for wife, 
My parents would not give me ; and ’twere rife 
With untold dangers if you linger’d here 
To meet me secretly; for all is ear, 
All eye, in Sestos. Things in silenéé done 
Are said next morning at the market stone.’ 
Then, with a fine touch of womanhood, she breaks off her remon- 
strances all in a moment, and says he must tell her who he is and 
where he lives, and his birth and parentage; she is Hero, and 
she lives in that tall tower, whose foot stands in the foam, and she 
has no friend nor companion. Then, doubting the discreetness of 
all this, she hides her face in her gown and is abashed. 
‘ He. 

“‘ Sweet, for thy love,” he cried, ‘ the sea I'll cleave, 

Though foam were fire, and waves with flame did heave; 

I fear not billows if they bear to thee, 

Nor tremble at the hissing of the sea.’’’ 
All he asks of her is to light her lamp on the tower to guide him. 

‘ “ Sweetheart, do this ; my name if thou dost sue, 

Iam Leander, Hero’s lover true.”’ 
She was won, and they plighted faith for life. 

The poets next describe Leander watching at night for the 
lamp, its effect on his heart when lighted, his swimming the Hel- 
lespont, her loving reception of him as her husband, and their 
happy time. 

By and by came winter, and sailors drew their ships ashore. 
But no fear kept Leander from facing the bursting waves so often as 
Hero raised her light. And here poor Hero showed her love in- 
ferior in quality to the love of a Northern girl. The poet who 
limns her feels this, and a cry bursts from his own tender heart, that 
is both eloquent and simple : 


‘Ah, Hero! wherefore call o’er such a sea ? 
Too fond thou wert, tco bold and faithful he.’ 
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The end is told in verses of power, which we quote at length, 
partly because there is no other way of dealing with them, and 
partly to mark how Mr. Arnold can change his style with the sub- 


ject. 

‘ There came one night, the wildest of the year, 
When the wind smote like edge of hissing spear, 
And the pale breakers thunder’d on the beach ; 
While in mid-sea Leander toil’d to reach 
The far-off haven of his Hero’s breast. 
Sore-toss’d he was from raging crest to crest ; 
Billow on billow roll’d, the great seas roar’d 
Furiously leaping to the clouds, which pour’d 
Sleet and brine back, with scream of winds that met 
Midway from all the quarters :—Eurus set 
His blast against the West Wind; Notus blew 
His cheeks to bursting, Boreas to subdue. 
Ceaseless the tumult of the tempest was, 

And young Leander in its midst, alas! 

Battling th’ inexorable bitter sea, 

Call’d on the gods in his calamity. 

To foam-born Venus many a prayer he made, 

And oft the name of great Poseidon said ; 

And oft grim Boreas he did implore 

For Orithyia’s sake to help him o’er. 

Nothing he gain’d; Fate was too strong for Love. 
The chill spray-laden storm beat him above ; 
Below, the monstrous buffets of the sea 

Struck the strength from him ; till, all helplessly, 
His feet droop’d down, relinquishing the strife, 
Though his poor hands kept feebly on for life. 

O’er lip and nostril now the salt waves clomb ; 
Gasping for breath, he breathed but choking foam ; 
Yet gleam’d that light, and still he strove for shore « 
Sudden—a cruel gust blew !—all was o’er! 

The gust extinguish’d Hero’s lamp; the sea 

Hid young Leander and his agony. 


Hero, when that he came not, wateh'd all night, 

Into the darkness straining hard her sight ; 
And morning breaking—and no sign of him— 
With aching heart she scann’d the sea-face dim, 

' Fearing to look, because that lamp went out. 
He was not there; but, casting still about, 
Lo !—at the turret’s foot his body lay, 
Roll’d on the stones, and soak’d with breaking spray. 
She rent her robe upon her, and leap’d down 
Headlong, distracted, from the turret’s crown. 
There on his corpse she breathed her dying breath; 
And, link’d in life, those two were one in death.’ 


Such is this lovely poem; and there is something to be learned’ 
from it both as a translation and a poem. 

First, as a translation. What, in a general way, is a transla- 
tion? Champagne rendered flat. ‘ Your whoreson translator is a 
sad destroyer of carbonic-acid gas in books.’ The worst of it is, 
people sit quietly down and fancy it must be so. ‘The untrans- 
latable’ is a current phrase, yet false nine times in ten. We 
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had a discussion with a Frenchman over this one day. To stop 
our mouths he caught up a French journal, and thrust upon us this 
phrase, ‘On m’a mis en dedans.’ ‘ There,’ said he, exultant, ‘now 
find me your English equivalent.’ ‘They have let me in for it,’ 
said we, without a moment’s hesitation. So perished one untrans- 
latable. M. Charles Hugo translated Shakespeare ; he came to 
‘A plague o’ both your houses!’ He did not search for the French 
equivalent, but assumed its absence, and rendered the line thus: 
‘ Que la petite vérole mange vos maisons toutes les deux.’ Yeta 
well-known play of Moliére ends with these words: ‘ Peste des 
gens!’ ‘A plague o’ the folk!’ Then what need had le petit Hugo 
to go cruising after ‘the smallpox,’ which was not known to Shake- 
speare! 

English is a supple tongue; there are many pure exotics hard 
to English, but few impossible. Search the deep well, and ye shall 
find. Look at the New Testament, and then glance at that old 
wretch Rabelais. Yet our language in capable hands has reproduced 
them both to a T. 

In the New Testament sometimes the Greek is finer, but some- 
times the English ; for example, in the first verse of St. Paul to the 
Hebrews, the thunder and the music are in the English verse, 
owing partly to the superiority of the grand monosyllable ‘ God’ to 
the weak dissyllable Oedc. English translations fail merely be- 
cause the translator is not a master of English. People fancy that 
to English Greek you need only know Greek, and to English Latin, 
Latin. Stuff! the money-changer who changes notes into gold 
must, above all things, have much gold. Now Mr. Arnold is a 
master of English. He knows our monosyllables and their might. 
They are the finest infantry in the world, and he can march them. 
Now and then, as always must happen, the Greek original is supe- 
rior; but quite as often the English version is superior. We rather 
prefer 
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to . 
‘ The gust extinguished Hero’s lamp; the sea 


Hid young Leander and his agony.’ 
But the four previous lines, beginning 

‘ Below, the monstrous buffets of the sea,’ 
are both mightier and more pathetic than the original; and, indeed, 
the ten verses from that commencement are granite lines. To en- 


able the English reader the better to appreciate them, here is the 
translation printed in Anderson’s Collection of British Poets: 


‘ From wave to. wave the hapless youth is tost, 
Now heaved on high and now in whirlpools lost. 
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His wearied feet no more his will obey, 

His arms hang useless and forget to play. 

Borne on the surge supine and void of breath, 

He drinks the briny wave and draws in death. 

Thus while in fatal rage each wind conspires 

Extinct at once the flame and lovers’ fires, 

Fainting he sinks and with the torch expires.’ 
This translator can versify, thanks to his model, Mr. Pope. But 
he has washed out Muszeus, and the true picture of a strong swimmer 
worn out. Exit reality, exit feeling; for who cares who is drowned, 
if he is drowned in such hollow phrases as this—borne on the surge 
supine and void of breath, and if his arms forget to play? Confound 
them! were they asleep, then, on this sportive occasion? Such 
treatment is wonderful in its way; it spares the incident, yet some- 
how extracts all the terror and pathos from it. 

Now Mr. Arnold’s verses bring tears into intelligent eyes, tears 

that the occasion merits. The lines are strong above, but tender 
below, and almost tempt us to turn versifier ourselves, and say of 


his work : 
‘ The heart of pity guides the hand of skill.’ 


But indeed it is so all through the composition. The Greeks were 
sketchy ; they gave fine indications, but stopped short of the picture 
that nevertheless was in their minds; Mr. Arnold, with light but 
effective touches, has completed the meanings, and raised the key of 
colour, and, above all, has filled the whole work with heart. And 
this has been done without verbal amplification ; the Greek poem 
is 840 lines, the English 431; but as the hexameter is a foot more 
than the English heroic verse, the poems have nearly the same 
number of feet. If we go into syllables, the Greek, of course, has 
more than the English. 

One vice of the time he has not entirely escaped—new English 
compounds. Critics, unfortunately, have long let these weeds grow 
for flowers, but that is only because criticism has sunk so low com- 
pared with other arts. What business have ‘ salt-soaked,’ ‘ faint-seen,’ 
and ‘ flower-right’ in so fair a poem as this? They are warts on 
the satin skin of Beauty. The reader of delightful poetry should 
never be checked in his joyful rush by new compounds. Besides, ours 
is a language that does not lend itself readily to compounds, and 
has already a household word for every idea worth singing. 

In poetry everything is either immortal or bad. Now, of the 
ten thousand new compounds inflicted on English verse in the 
last century, how many have taken root? We know but one—‘ ivy- 
mantled ;’ and ‘ ivy-mantled’ remains because it combines many good 
things that do not meet in the new uncouth compounds. It is 
grammatically constructed ; it is rhythmical (the others are the re- 
verse, generally speaking), and it supplies a valuable idea and ex- 
presses a genuine beauty, since ivy, expanding as it rises, does really 
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clothe a house like a mantle. But as a rule new words cripple 
poetry, and are one of the worst vices of the day. 


‘ Faint-seen upon the violet eastern sky.’ 
Why not 


‘ Seen faintly on the violet eastern sky’ ? 


We feel we are a little hard upon Mr. Arnold here; but he is 
better acquainted with the language than his fellows, so he has less 
excuse for ever running out of it in poetry. 

To conclude, then, it is here proved that a foreign poem can be 
Englished, and gain beauty, not lose it; but there are two essential 
conditions: the translator must be a poet himself, and a master of 
English. 


And now a few words on the value of the poem to English writers. . 


What is the difference between a poet and a poetaster ? 

Were this question put by royal commission to all the educated 
people in England, and the answers printed, we should find how very 
little modern criticism has instructed society. 

The poet and the poetaster are what they were three thousand 
years ago, and will be three thousand years hence. ‘The poet is a 


‘maker,’ an ‘inventor;’ he is a bard who can conceive and tell a 


grand story in golden verse—I mean verse that really resembles 
gold, possessing the weight, the beauty, and the ring of that im- 
perial metal—and set in that story many pearls; characters, speeches, 
that orators might envy, descriptions of nature, but all subordinate 
to the theme. 

The poetaster is a versifier, who can produce all these subordin- 
ate beauties, but cannot create a strong story. He is a sower of de- 
tached pearls, and a putter-forth of beauties @ propos de rien. He 
will sing you, like any nightingale, the spring, and the flowers, and 
the falling apples, and the standing corn, and the purling brook, and 
the water-lilies, and the sunset, apropos of nothing at all. He scat- 
ters flowers as pretty as the poet’s, but he cannot construct a 
wreath. 

Now and then he catches a glimpse of the truth that poetry is 
one of the forms of fiction, and he attempts a story; then you find 
him out; his stream of narrative has no lack of concomitant beau- 
ties; it creeps through some weeds, alias new compounds, but it 
also creeps through fair bulrushes, and luscious water-lilies : and 
daffodils embroider the bank. All the stream wants is—water ; 
and that is just what the poet’s stream abounds in, yet not a water- 
lily the less. 

To change the metaphor, the poetaster is a poet with a weak 
backbone, or none at all. The poete minores of the ancients wrote. 
exquisite verses, and so do our poete minores, or poetasters; but 
the poete minores could not, and our poetasters cannot, tell a grand 
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story grandly in golden verse. Now it is a mistake to suppose that 
this defect, wherever it exists, is incurable. As the art of con- 
structing a story in prose can be learned in time, so can the art 
of constructing a story in verse be learned by hard study. And 
this Hero and Leander is a good basis for that wholesome study. 

Dismiss the preliminary verses—twenty-eight in number ; for 
these are conventional, and a Grecian mistake; the writer an- 
nounces what he is going to say—a terrible blunder in art. 

Begin at 

‘ Honey-sweet Hero of a princely race,’ 

and in 400 lines you have a masterpiece: it has a beginning, a 
middle, and an end, all clearly defined, and exactly the right number 
of words is given to each incident. There are few greater difficulties 
in writing poetry than this. If you fling down a powerful in- 
cident, and do not spend enough words on it, and keep it and, above 
all, its effects on your personages, long enough before your reader, 
you might as well chuck your incident into the Thames or a news- 
paper paragraph. If you dwell too long on it, and on the effect 
produced by it on your characters, the reader becomes impatient, 
and says to himself: ‘She has cried long enough for the loss of 
that one child ;’ ‘If you are going to drown Leander, drown him ;’ 
‘This king is an unconscionable time dying ;’ and so on. Now in 
Hero and Leander both the Scylla and Charybdis of this difficulty 
are escaped with unerring tact, and on a general view the poem is 
just the right length for the subject. That subject is powerful and 
salient, but not wide, and the 400 lines exhaust it. Let young 
aspirants to poetry profit by this; let them abandon the modern and 
ephemeral notion that poetry can be divorced from fiction ; let them 
search for powerful germs like the legend here immortalised; for what 
the naturalists say in their science is also true in art: ‘Omne 
vivum ex ovo.’ And when they have found or invented a good 
ovum, let them admit no topic that does not advance the action ; 
let them steer wisely between crudity and garrulity, remembering 
that the latter is the worst of the two, and the commonest vice of 
writers in every age. We are convinced that the road to a great 
epic lies through these small epics, of which Hero and Leander is 
a perfect model ; and, if these crude hints are taken, more than one 
rising poet will owe much to Mr. Edwin Arnold, and something, 
though not so much, to us, who are so charmed and touched by it, 
that we have forgotten to gratify our vanity by picking holes in it, 


and feel more inclined to say to unobtrusive merit: ‘Friend, go up + 


higher.’ 











MY PICTURES 





Ir is not in the storied corridor 
Of the old ancestral hall, 
Where the belted knight and the lady bright 
Smile from the tapestried wall ; 
Where a Guidos’ tender radiance shows 
By a Rubens’ gorgeous hues, 
Or the stately grace of a Vandyke face 
By the soft slow glance of a Greuze. 


Drawn on no earthly canvas, 
By no mortal pencil limn’d, 
Ne’er glorified by an age’s pride, 
By no poet’s pean hymn’d: 
By the quiet hush of the winter’s hearth, 
Or the breathless nights of June, 
Are my pictures seen by the firelight’s sheen, 
Or framed by the silvery moon. 


They rise around me, one by one, 
The lost, the changed, the dead ; 
I see the smile I knew ere while 
On the sweet lips dewy red ; 
The soft dark eyes flash love for me, 
The soft curls gleam and wave, 
Till I half forget how my life sun set 
"Neath the yews by a lonely grave. 


I see white robes and blushing flowers, 
And two close side by side ; 

Nor think how deep is the bridegroom’s sleep, 
AsI watch him clasp his bride. 

I look in the gentle mother’s face, 
Till her blessing is breathed again ; 

While the father’s eyes, strong, true, and wise, 
Call counsel and calm to pain. 


I seem to smooth the golden curls 
Toss’d back from the child’s pure brow, 

And prize them as then, though the whirl of men 

Has smirch’d their glitter now. 
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The first friend’s form moves joyously 
Out through the dusky air, 

In its frank fresh truth, as when hope and youth 
Set a royal signet there. , 


Naught fades my portraits’ living lines, 
No flecks or sun-stains fall ; 
No time corrodes, no thick dust loads 
Their beauty with its pall. 
Painted by memory and love 
For my waiting life and me, 
My pictures will shine till in light divine 
Their deathless types I see. 
8. K. PHILLIPS. 


THE GATES OF HOUGOMONT 


Erratum.—In Mr. Percy Boyd’s second article on ‘ People whom 
we miss,’ printed in our last volume, p. 487, the credit is given 
to the late Colonel Mackinnon of having closed the gates of Hougo- 
mont in the face of the advancing French soldiery. This is an 
error; the honour of that achievement belongs to the late Sir 

4 James Macdonnell, who was assisted by Sergeant Graham. So 

, well ascertained was this at the time, that the legacy of 5001. left 
to the bravest officer in the army was offered by the Duke of 
Wellington to Sir James Macdonnell, in recognition of the important 
services rendered on the memorable occasion referred to. With 
delicacy that redounds much to the honour of Sir James Macdonnell, 
the money was, at his request, paid in full to Sergeant Graham.— 
See Carter’s Medals of the British Army, Groombridge, 1861 ; 
also History of the Coldstream Guards, Bentley, 18338. 





A STUDY IN GRAY 


BY MRS, C, READE, AUTHOR OF ‘ ROSE AND RUE,’ ETC. 





XII, DEEP WET WAYs. 


In an upper chamber in the chief hotel at Stratford-on-Avon— 
sweet sunny Stratford, with its great memories and quaint pargeted 
houses and green pleasant walks—sat, one fine autumn morning, 
two persons at breakfast, a man and a woman—a young woman. 

The man’s eyes, dark and keen, were bent on the Times, which 
lay open by his plate; the woman’s, large and clear, on a strange 
old line-engraving which hung on the walls, and which might very 
fitly have been called ‘The Infant Vices,’ representing three 
children, one of whom greedily devours a crust, watched by a 
famished dog, whilst the other two gamble fiercely with small 
coins for grapes. 

She, this young woman, looked very grave, and anon she 
sighed. 

‘ What’s the matter ?’ said the man, looking up at her. 

‘If one could but forget,’ was the sad answer; ‘if I could but 
be some one else !’ 

‘Pooh!’ scoffed he, not unkindly though. ‘Have some of 
these potted shrimps; they’re capital. Where has that dog got 
to, by the way? I think he has a bad influence on you;’ looking 
under the table. 

‘ Poor little beast !’ said she. 

‘He seems happy enough.’ 

‘I don’t know; I think he misses David. He was very fond 
of him.’ 

‘Mr. Garstays must be an attractive person.’ 

‘He was very good—and clever. Ah, you have no idea how 
clever! But he will never do anything now.’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘ Because I have behaved badly to him.’ 

Geoffrey Ronayne glanced at his watch. 

‘ He has himself to thank for that,’ said he at length. 

‘ How do you mean ?’ 

‘Why, how could he imagine that you ever would marry him, 
an obscure music-master, the son of a tradesman ?’ 

‘I should have married him fast enough if I had never seen 
you,’ returned Alma quietly. 

‘ Well, and if you had, what would have come of it ?’ 
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‘Nothing, in all probability, except children, and perhaps a 
new oratorio or two. Perhaps not even that; a man does not 
always fulfil one’s preconceived ideas of him.’ 

Geoffrey smiled, and pushed the newspaper aside. 

‘I know better,’ said he. ‘You were miserable, you called 
yourself a fool twenty times a day, when I met you. Marriage 
would have made you no happier.’ 

‘I do not say that it would; I only say that I should have 
borne it, should have lived out my life well and dully to the end. 
Women do stranger things than that to earn their daily bread.’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied he tranquilly ; ‘ women will do anything sooner 
than suffer inconvenience. I do not blame them; I am not fond 
of being uncomfortable myself. But surely such a future is scarcely 
worth regret.’ 

‘I do not regret it,’ came the quick response. ‘ Regret it, 
when I prayed—how I prayed !—that he mightn’t love me, because 
I knew that if it came to that, if he did ask me to be his wife, I 
shouldn’t have the strength to refuse him. It is wonderful how 
weak one is when one has no money. What I do regret though is, 
that my freedom, my happiness, has been purchased by the ruin 
of his whole life—such a pure, noble, beautiful life. Ah, it is 
terrible !’ 

‘ But don’t you think you rather exaggerate his sorrow and dis- 
appointment, and all that ? You know persons in his rank of life— 
tradespeople, in fact—are seldom troubled with an overabundance 
of sentiment.’ 

‘He is different,’ replied Alma sadly; ‘I have told you so a 
hundred times. He feels things far more than you do. That is, 
I believe, why I couldn’t care for him.’ 

Geoffrey laughed. 

‘I must be cautious how I give way to emotion,’ smiled he, 
rising from the table, ‘ or perhaps you will find a difficulty in caring 
for me some of these fine days.’ 

‘No,’ said she simply, ‘no; I shall always love you, always, 
just as he will always love me; and you will treat me as badly, I 
have no doubt, as I have treated him; but it won’t hurt me so 
much, because I am not a genius.’ 

‘ Let us be thankful for small mercies,’ was the curt rejoinder, 
—Mr. Ronayne had heard quite enough of David Garstays, his cha- 
racteristics, habits, and inclinations, during the last sixty hours 
or so, he thought,—and the waitress entered with Peter at her 
heels. 

To see Alma play with him, the little, shaggy, wise, old dog ; 
to hear her laugh when he barked his delight at her attentions; to 
listen to the nonsense she babbled childwise as he lay curled up on 
her knees or frisked about her feet,—you might have fancied her 
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the happiest, lightest-hearted creature in the world; and yet she 
was not happy—not quite happy, not so happy as she might have 
been. 

‘Come,’ exclaimed Geoffrey, after watching them a while (they 
were again alone), ‘ this is an improvement. Good dog, then.’ 

But Peter was no courtier; he showed his teeth and growled. 

‘You fool!’ exclaimed Alma, catching his head between her 
hands; ‘don’t you know that your bread, your very life, depends 
upon his pleasure ; that he can leave you to starve in a ditch if he 
sees fit ?” 

‘Pray don’t misrepresent me so horribly,’ smiled Geoffrey, 
seating himself beside her ; ‘I am far too lazy to be despotic.’ 

‘I do not know,’ she replied gravely; ‘ you can play the tyrant 
when you choose.’ 

He laughed and drew her close to him. 

‘My darling,’ said he softly, ‘is not this worth a little pain ?’ 

‘If it were only mine, yes, yes, a thousand times. You should 
know that.’ 

‘TI will take you away,’ he exclaimed suddenly, straightening 
himself up. ‘I will take you somewhere where you shall, you 
must forget ; where you will belong more thoroughly to me. I am 
jealous of your thoughts even, Alma mia.’ 

And she clung close to him and sighed; he was so dear to 
her. 

‘You have never been abroad,’ pursued he; ‘ but you would 
like it, I know. Why should we not go and live abroad? There, 
there could be nothing to remind you of that hateful place—that 
hateful man !’ 

‘Don’t abuse the place,’ she smiled dreamily. ‘I love it; I 
shall always love it, all my life long.’ 

‘TI love it too, in one sense,’ he answered. ‘ Metcalf tells me 
that he has made a sketch of the bend of the river and those three 
willows where we met that evening—do you remember ?’ 

‘Do I remember—’ And she hid her face upon his bosom. 

‘I shall buy it,’ he continued, ‘and I will get him to paint all 
our haunts. We will have them hung in the room we like best 
when we get our house.’ 

‘And yet you want me to forget,’ said she. ‘Do you think 
no one ever took those walks but you and me ?’ 

For a while he kept silence ; but the smile faded from his lips. 
Then he said chilly, ‘I think it is a pity we did not say good-bye 
last Wednesday.’ 

‘Of course it is,’ she answered bitterly; ‘the greatest pity. 
Of course, when you told me that you were going away, that 
in an hour’s time I should have seen the last of you, I ought 
to have put out my hand and bade God bless you, and shed two 
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tears slowly, and let you go. That would have been the right 
thing to have done. I am quite aware of that. But I couldn’t; 
you had come into my life and taken all I had to give—everything. 
How could I draw back then ?’ 

‘Child!’ he exclaimed passionately, and clasped her close 
again, whereupon she began to cry. She had cried much of 
late. ‘But you trust me, Alma?’ said he at length, loosening his 
hold of her, and gazing questioningly upon her poor tear-stained 
face. 

‘No,’ she replied, with a woful-little smile, ‘I trust no one.’ 

And so was it ever, ever the embittering suspicion of remorse ; 
ever the chill influence of regret. Surely Love lives not always a 
child. 

‘I think I will go and ask about the trains,’ said Geoffrey at 
length, rising to his feet; and he looked about for his round gray 
hat. 

‘It is there,’ said Alma gently, pointing to the sideboard. 
‘ You are not cross with me ?’ 

‘No,’ he answered, just as gently. Strong and reckless and 
outspoken as he was, to women he was ever most considerate. 
Yes, even to the rouged miseries who loitered in his path as he 
walked home at night from his club, or the theatre, or the hundred 
and one agreeable resorts where he so lightly wasted time. ‘ Poor 
devils,’ he would say, ‘their life is scarcely so delightful that we 
virtuous people need make it worse !’ 

‘Because you know,’ continued she, her face resting on her 
hands, her eyes holding his, ‘ you are all I have in the world— 
now.’ 

‘Poor child!’ smiled he, and, stooping, kissed her cheek ; ‘ poor 
little lonely child !’ 

But she only leant her head against his arm, and laughed. 
With him for lord, she was rich as any queen—would have changed 
places with no queen upon the earth. 

Then he went, saying he would not be long, that they would 
have a walk when he came back ; and she strolled to the window, 
to beguile her solitude by watching the townsfolk hurry to and fro, 
and fancying what it all looked like when one Master Shakespeare 
dwelt in Newton-place, and quaffed canary at the Falcon ; for she 
was given to idle picturings, this delicate and cruel trifler with a 
noble heart. 

Still, though I call her cruel, I am not astonished at her having 
acted as she has. 

When she went down to Chardstock, although her musical 
studies had as yet been productive of no great result, she still 
believed in her ability to succeed in the career she had chosen, still 
believed that the day would come when the public would recognise 
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in her one worthy of support and praise. But after she had spent 
a few weeks with the Garstays, these hopes began to flag. David 
gave her such scant encouragement; he did not even admire that 
which others had found admirable, namely, the vigour of her style, 
the brilliance of her touch. He only spoke of lack of breadth, of 
inequality of finger, of the necessity of much hard work before she 
could consider herself in any wise a fit exponent of those masters 
for whom she professed so deep a reverence. It is curious how 
often we initiate ourselves the ruin we ascribe to others. I think 
—nay, I am sure—that had David been less truthful, less severe 
in his requirements, she would never have consented to become his 
wife, at however distant a period; for though she admired his 
genius, and could detect the promise of great things beneath his 
reserve and modest self-constraint, he was in no wise attractive 
to her as a man; but he in his blindness—that blindness common 
to those who gaze perpetually upon the sun—saw naught of this, 
and so spoke out quite fearlessly, and, speaking, was condemned. 

For she had no home nor means, nor, it seemed, power to get 
her either, save by yielding to his love—a pure and noble love, 
better than the mere selfish lust of mastership passing for such 
with other men, better a thousand times. 

So thought she, at least, until she met Geoffrey one day by the 
water-side. Then the world changed for her, changed so that it 
could never be the same world again, and she made up her mind to 
brave the worst. After all, it were better to see a few good days 
‘and die than live on years ’twixt death and life—alive to reproach 
and mean anxiety, dead to aught else. Nor knowing her, I say, 
as I do know her, does it surprise me that she chose to act upon 
this wise. And now she stood watching this king of hers walk 
down the street, the busy sunny street, with great glad eyes and 
parted lips—a mere woman, if you will, owning little else of worth 
save a great deal of golden hair, and whitest limbs, and tender, shy, 
sweet ways ; 

‘ Yet free and flowerlike too, with loveliness for law, 
And self-sustainment made morality.’ 


But of a sudden her face changed, she knit her brows, and leant 
far out to see. Just opposite there flared a chemist’s shop, a 
smart new shop, all blue and red and yellow, and on the steps of 
this smart shop stood a stalwart bearded man. She had not 
noticed him before, she was so taken up with Geoffrey. Now, 
however, she gazed at him as though bewitched. And well she 
might ; for no sooner did that stalwart bearded man catch sight of 
him her eyes had followed until now, than he walked straight up to 
him, and said something, and then hit him hard upon the face— 
hard, so that the blood flowed and Geoffrey reeled—hit him once, 
twice, thrice; a battery of blows. Then the crowd hid them from 
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her sight, and a hoarse noise of voices besieged her ears, and she 
turned, sick and giddy and breathless, away. 
* * * * * * * 

‘ Well,’ said she sadly, when Geoffrey, his face covered with 
sticking-plaster and very pale, reéntered the room, ‘so it has 
come at last !’ 

‘So much the worse for him,’ replied he, dropping heavily into 
a chair. 


XIII. 
WHEREON THE SNAKE PASTURES. 


Yzs, so much the worse for him; in sorry truth, so much the 
worse. By shame and grief and lost estate, and three long 
months in gaol, labouring as felons labour, faring as felons fare, 
suffering as felons suffer. Ay, so very much the worse! 

Thus do we crush and stamp the manhood out of men, we of 
the gig, the villa, the black coat. Nature is kinder to the brutes ; 
lion meets lion and takes no hurt, save in fair fight and rivalry. 
We score the sufferer’s heart with hate-embittered tokens of old 
misery; tokens as hard tv heal as the rank punctures of a viper’s 
tooth, whereon a man looking may well desire to curse his God 
once, and die. 

‘And yet,’ say you, ‘ it is necessary that public order should be 
preserved.’ 

‘ Quite necessary,’ I make reply ; ‘as necessary as that the calf 
should be motherless, the lamb feel the butcher’s knife, the corn 
meet the sickle’s kiss. I do not grumble; I merely state what is.’ 

When David Garstays came out of prison, the world—his 
meagre darkened world—was white ; King Christmas reigned again. 
Which way to set his face, a haggard shrunken face, framed in 
thick short black hair—they had bade him clip his beard, those 
keepers of sad souls in there—he knew not. The sight of the 
jovial turkey and holly-buying people in the street hurt, as would 
the sight of home, and yet it was to home his spirit turned. 
Driven of this inclination, he took train on Christmas-eve, the day 
they set him free—-imagining perhaps that thereby they did well for 
him—took train and travelled straight to Chardstock. During 
the long silent hours of his journeying he had ample leisure for 
reflection, had he cared to reflect. But illness—he had been very 
ill, had striven hard to die, had called aloud on Death to show 
him mercy, but in vain—illness, I repeat, and confinement, and 
total change of food and way of life, had impoverished his brain as 
well as his constitution. The David Garstays of to-day was a duller 
man by not a few degrees than he who wrought such havoc on 
carved flowers and greenery in the white radiance of the hunter’s 
moon. 
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Besides, poor soul, he had grown tired of wondering. Wonder 
as he might, wonder till he was mad or dead, or both, he could 
never get back one hour of all the good old days. ‘I have had 
my dream,’ said he to himself—he often talked to himself now ; it 
is a way prisoners have, they say—‘ and I have paid for it. Now 
life is but a waiting for the end.’ And then he would smile, and 
hum some sweet strange air that no man knew, being, all outcast 
and forsaken as he was, a genius still. 

So he travelled on between the snow-festooned hedges, the frost- 
hardened banks, towards the lurid sun, set ballwise in a gray heaven, 
already dark with the shadow of approaching night. The keen north 
wind rattled the small ill-fitting windows, and whistled through 
the ventilators overhead. People to right and left of him spoke 
cheerfully of getting to their journey’s end, of Christmas fires and 
family circles, and to-morrow’s beef and pudding. A bright-cheeked, 
tartan-shawled, merry old lady, with a big bonnet on her head and 
a big basket on her lap, containing, she said, a fat goose, which 
she was taking as a present to her daughter, who had recently been 
confined of twins—a boy and a girl—‘ but doing well,’ and with a 
chubby little boy by her side, whom she informed her fellow-tra- 
vellers she had adopted, ‘ being an orphan, and well-to-do, and feel- 
ing lonely at times, since Joanna married young Tippets,’—this 
merry old lady cast many a glance his way, and at length summoned 
up the courage to offer him a ‘sup o’ brandy’ out of her flask, he 
looking ‘so cold and sickly-like, and with no greatcoat.’ It was 
still warm, and the roses made love to the sun, when he left Chard- 
stock three months ago. But he sat dumb and motionless, hearing 
only the noise of the coupling-irons and the low moaning of the 
baffled wind. There is a solitude more perfect than that due to 
bolts and bars, or wastes of trackless sand. 

At length, however, familiar objects stole through the gloom 
upon his view. The train rumbled over a bridge—a bridge he had 
loitered on many a time, to watch the sun set grandly out there 
where the trees grow thick, to see the gray-green willows whiten in 
the breeze; past a ruined factory, roofless, full of broken windows, 
whence once had shot red tongues of flame, beneath which had once 
surged a woe-stricken desolated crowd; past the gasometer, whose 
swart bulk had so often awed him when a child; the smart hotel, 
which had surprised him so that winter’s day when he came back 
from Leipzig. Little thought he then of what the future held, or 
surely he had not been so gay, so proud. 

At first a shy dread of being seen laid hold of him as he stepped 
from the carriage to the platform. The good people at Chardstock 
loved gossip as well as do most dwellers in a country town, and it 
was not likely that his prolonged and mysterious absence had 
escaped comment of scarcely flattering sort, the unknown being, I 
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observe, invariably regarded with suspicion, possibly from the un- 
satisfactory nature of the known; but after a while this feeling 
passed away, for nobody looked at him or spoke. He walked as 
one invisible. 

There is ever something saddening in indifference, be you never 
so self-reliant, so beyond reproach. To David, weak of body and 
sore of heart, it was curiously painful, seeing that he desired nothing 
more than privacy, to be thus dealt by, as one long dead. 

Still he walked on fast and straight. Disgraced, unhappy as 
he was, it was not in his nature to sneak through bystreets, to 
flinch from the gaze—cold, repellent though that gaze might be— 
of his fellow-men. 

Just before he reached the familiar house, towards which his 
soul now put out her arms, as a child returning motherwards, he 
met the Vicar. That worthy man halted, paused, then turned, and 
crossed the street ; and he was no bigot, nor inclined to make bad 
worse. David felt sorry—for his parents’ sakes. 

‘I will go away again,’ thought he, as he gazed up at the 
shuttered shop-window—it was already dark, being nearly seven— 
‘so soon as I have seen that they are well. One can bear shame 
better when the cause of it is out of sight.’ 

And then he knocked at the door, the dull noise sounding oddly 
in his ears, though he had heard it oft in dreams. — 

But no one came. Should he knock again? He was right 
eager to be in—in and safe. Scarcely, however, had he put out 
his hand, when the rustle of a woman’s petticoats caught his ear, 
and bolt and key creaked noisily. 

He expected to see his mother, and a smile curved his lips— 
the old smile, grave and sweet. He saw Mary Baker. The smile 
faded. 

She did not start, or in any way betray surprise. She only stood 
aside to let him pass. 

‘ How do you do, Mary ?’ said he, in his quiet way. 

‘ How do you do, David?’ she answered. 

‘Where are they?’ he asked, as he entered the parlour ; for it 
was empty. 

‘In their graves,’ she said. 

He turned and looked at her—looked as men look before whom 
the earth gapes chasmwise, and saw that she wore black. 

‘ Haven’t you heard, then?’ continued she placidly, folding up 
some needlework upon which she had been engaged. 

‘No,’ he replied, pulling forward a chair; his legs would carry 
him no longer. 

‘How strange! I thought that was why you had come. Only 
you should have come sooner.’ 

‘ Please be a little clearer,’ said he patiently, brushing back his 
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hair; the prison-barber cut it now three weeks ago, and it was 
quick of growth; ‘I do not understand.’ 

‘I had better begin at the beginning,’ said she, just as pa- 
tiently. ‘ You will remember that, when you left the Lillicrapps, 
you told me not to tell aunt that Miss Snow had gone away.’ 

He bowed his head. He remembered that quite well; remem- 
bered how he had hoped—hoped. 

‘And I did not tell her,’ continued Mary, sitting down as well. 
‘She spent that evening quite happily ; it was the last quite happy 
evening she ever spent, I think. But when we came home and 
found the organ broken and you gone, I was forced to tell; and 
then’—here her voice shook a littlk—‘ then it was not difficult to 
foresee the end.’ 

David compressed his lips. 

‘But my father ?’ said he presently ; ‘ surely he tried to make 
it less dreadful for her? Surely—’ 

‘ There was no making it less dreadful,’ interposed Mary quietly. 
‘ Besides, he loved you best.’ 

Then David’s strength gave way. He covered his face with his 
hands, and wept aloud. And Mary watched him with hard, bright, 
dry eyes. She had already wept her fill. 

‘Ah,’ said she, when his grief was stayed a space, ‘you may 
well cry. Never were two poor souls served worse.’ 

‘ But they did not know all,’ said he quickly, looking up at her. 

‘What do you mean by all? They knew that you had deserted 
them for a stranger.’ 

‘Ah!’ said he, and sighed. It was plain they had been spared 
the worst, and for that he was very thankful. A while they sat in 
silence. Then he asked suddenly, staring hard into the fire—the 
gallant yule-tide fire, that crackled and roared and sputtered with 
such frank joviality—‘ When did it happen ?’ 

‘Uncle died three weeks ago,’ replied the girl calmly; ‘he was 
buried on the 6th. And aunt died last Thursday, and was buried 
yesterday. They lie close together near the yew-tree. Ben was 
chief mourner, and he has ordered railings and two crosses. Uncle 
said he would like a cross, because he had found his so heavy; and 
you know they were always of one way of thinking.’ 

But David only shook his head, and again hid his face. He 
could endure no more. 

‘I will go and see about some supper for you,’ said Mary 
gently, touched, despite herself, by the spectacle of his great emo- 
tion, and went. 
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XIV. 


THE SHORE THAT IS HIDDEN. 


‘ For many days David seemed able to do little else than dream. 
Mary did her best to cheer and comfort him, mostly by the prepara- 
tion of savoury meats and the concoction of appetising and novel 
suppers, tenderness with her being ever of the housewifely sort, 
and more concerned with a man’s body than his mind. But she 
got little either in the way of thanks or praise in return for her en- 
deavours. There are times when the juiciest joints yield scant con- 
solation, and the hors-d’euvres of an Epitaux may scarce check 
one sigh. 

Moreover, concerning the manner of his dear ones’ deaths, this 
misguided mortal exhibited no curiosity whatever, which to a well- 
brought-up young person, who took a becoming interest in such 
details—it is wonderful how coarse is the fabric of some honest 
virgin souls—seemed shocking indeed. 

‘You pain me,’ said he abruptly, when one day she commenced 
in her usual slow accurate fashion, ‘ I think it was about four o’clock 
in the afternoon when aunt turned on her side, and said to me— 
I was sitting by the fire—’ ‘I would rather that we spoke of some- 
thing else.’ 

And they did speak of something else. They spoke of the high 
price of coals. But be one never so sorrowful—and that David was 
sorrowful few people who looked upon his haggard face, and noted 
his altered manner, the manner of one who dwelt familiarly with 
grief, could doubt—the body must be nourished, the money must 
be found wherewith to buy food and drink and raiment—found or 
made, as Fate ordains. 

‘T think you should look into the accounts, David,’ said Mary, 
one rainy morning, as they sat at breakfast, ‘and see how you stand. 
I suppose you mean to keep on the business ?’ 

‘No,’ he replied, ‘I do not; I shall sell it. I have already 
put it in the hands of a man who, I think, will soon find me a pur- 
chaser.’ 

‘Really,’ said she; ‘and what do you mean to do with the 
proceeds ?’ 

‘I shall divide them with Ben. My share will keep me until I 
find some fresh employment.’ 

‘Where ?’ 

‘In London.’ 

Mary sighed. 

‘ Dear me,’ said she, ‘ that seems very sad!’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘ Well, to think of the house being given up to strangers, and 
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you all by yourself—and,’ warming, ‘I don’t see the need of it 
either. Why shouldn’t you stay on and make your living here, as 
well as anywhere else? You know the trade; and a few pounds 
spent in paint and varnish would soon brighten up the shop.’ 

‘But what about me?’ smiled David calmly ; ‘ what about my 
character ? No amount of paint or varnish would do much for that, 
I fear.’ : 

‘ Perseverance would, though,’ was the prompt answer. ‘ You 
have always been respected hitherto, and one false step need not 
ruin a man for life.’ 

‘I do not know about that,’ he rejoined thoughtfully ; ‘it de- 
pends on the length of the step, I think.’ 

But Mary shook her head. 

‘Where there’s a will there’s a way,’ said she; ‘ you'll do no 
good in London.’ 

‘I shall do no good anywhere,’ he answered. ‘It is a mere 
question of peace and something to eat. I could not stay here; I 
should go mad!’ 

And Mary was fain to shelve her arguments. Cousin David 
lacked not resolution, for all his gentleness. Nay, his gentleness 
was due mainly to the strength of his resolves; a strength which 
permitted him to dispense with noise. Still she was in no wise 
persuaded of the wisdom of this plan of his, change; the uprooting 
of old ties being to her the most grievous of calamities. 

Days passed—the snow turned into snowdrops, the rain to 
violets ; in the woods the mosses flecked their gold with green, and 
the primroses put forth pale tender shoots ; the stationers’ windows 
were full of valentines—and yet no purchaser appeared, no satis- 
factory reply could David get from the agent he had employed 
to effect the sale of stock and goodwill. This worried him ; for it 
was plain things could not go on as they were. Mary managed the 
shop and the housekeeping with praiseworthy discretion, it is true, 
and the receipts since Christmas had been above the average, owing 
to public sympathy, and an increased demand for new dance-music ; 
but still his means did not equal his expenses—and people would 
begin to talk, he feared, if Mary stayed much longer, although they 
were relations, and had once thought of marriage. 

So, after much self-questioning, he determined to go up to 
London, and see the man himself. ‘One conversation is worth 
twenty letters,’ thought he. 

‘Can you let me have breakfast to-morrow by half-past seven ?’ 
he asked, one evening, as they sat together in the parlour, Mary 
darning socks, he copying music, a song which he had jotted down 
that morning. Of late his mind had been strangely prolific of good 
things, things which brought money, and got sung in drawing-rooms 
and concert-halls—things which keenest critics declared betokened 
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genius of no mean degree, but which to him were the merest trifles, 
habitual as breath. 

‘Yes,’ she replied, threading her needle afresh, ‘if you parti- 
cularly wish it, that is.’ 

‘I do,’ he answered; ‘I am going to town.’ 

‘Indeed! To see Ben, I suppose? Poor Ben, he was in floods 
of tears when he left.’ 

‘I daresay I shall see Ben,’ returned David, carefully strengthen- 
ing the dark lines of a natural—he was a beauty lover core through; 
as indeed are all artists worthy the name, a name the highest, 
most glorious, man or woman may possess—‘ but that is not my 
principal object.’ 

‘ You intend to call on Mr. Macmullen ?’ 

‘Yes; I’m sick of dawdling on like this.’ 

The girl’s face clouded. 

‘I was in hopes,’ said she gravely, ‘that you were getting a 
little more contented.’ 

‘Why ?’ he demanded quite fiercely. At times her bland pas- 
sivity irritated him almost past bearing; and yet she did her best 
to make him care for her, to make him forget, for she still liked him 
better than any other man. 

‘Well,’ replied she composedly, ‘ you seem more cheerful, and 
your appetite has improved. Your beard has grown, too, and 
nothing indicates a person’s bodily and mental condition more 
clearly, doctors say, than the hair.’ 

David laughed, though he was not much given to laughing. 

‘In that case,’ said he, ‘ Rowland should be regarded as the 
greatest philanthropist of the age.’ 

But Mary only smiled; she was not aware of having said any- 
thing funny. 

‘I cannot understand,’ pursued she at length, abandoning the 
socks for a pair of black gloves which lacked a button, ‘ what made 
you shorten it—your beard, I mean—it was your greatest orna- 
ment.’ 

‘I thought you despised ornament.’ 

‘Only when excessive; as, for instance, Miss Snow’s frills and 
furbelows.’ 

David's face fell. This was the third time she had mentioned 
Alma since his return. 

‘ By the bye,’ continued she lightly, ‘I wonder what has become 
of her—whether she is really married? Have you any idea ?’ 

‘Are you a fool?’ exclaimed he, flinging back his head, and 
gazing at her with bright wrathful eyes. 

‘David!’ said she, the colour rising in her cheeks. 

‘Hold your tongue, then!’ ordered he harshly, and resumed his 
pen. 
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For a while she obeyed, sewing hard and fast. Then, however, 
indignation mastered her, and she broke out with : 

‘I think I’d better Jook out for a situation, if that’s the way 
I’m to be spoken to.’ 

‘I think you had,’ was the stern response. 

‘ And all because of a horrid low creature who flirts with every 
fresh man she comes near. Why, of course, if Mr. Ronayne hadn’t 
seen what she was, he never would have spoken to her; other- 
wise, why didn’t he speak to me ?’ 

‘You are not beautiful,’ rejoined David coolly. 

‘I daresay not. I don’t want to be. I have no wish to emu- 
late Miss Snow, I can assure you.’ 

David put aside his work. 

‘This is very degrading,’ said he quietly, quitting his seat— 
he had so keen a sense of fitness, released prisoner as he was— 
‘very horrible. I think it would be better if we agreed never to 
mention her name again.’ 

Mary maintained a sullen silence. 

‘It seems very hard,’ remarked she at length, ‘ that I, after all 
I have done, am to be poohpoohed and spoken to like a dog for a 
creature like that. But Ben said how it would be—Ben saw 
through her from the beginning.’ 

‘You are curiously unmerciful,’ smiled David, staring dully at 
the gas, which flamed level with his eyes. 

‘ But it is such nonsense !’ retorted she strenuously. ‘ The idea 
of a clever young man like you going mooning about, with a face a 
yard long and the colour of this shirt, just because a wicked woman 
has played him false. When you’ve all the world before you, and 
if you would only see things like other people’-—blushing a little— 
‘you might live as well and pleasantly as any man in England.’ 

‘Well and pleasantly,’ echoed he bitterly; ‘well and plea- 
santly, with a past like mine. You dream.’ 

‘No, I don’t,’ she answered. ‘ You do.’ 

But he only smiled and shook his head, and turned towards the 
door. 

‘Don’t let me drive you out of the room,’ she said, seeing that 
he was about to go; ‘I can take my work into the kitchen, if you 
wish to be alone.’ 

‘I am going to practise,’ he replied from the passage; ‘ you 
won’t forget about to-morrow morning ?’ 

‘No; but you will have some supper ?’ 

‘No, thank you; I am not hungry. If I want anything, I will 
get some bread-and-cheese before I go to bed. Good-night.’ 

‘Good-night,’ she answered. She was getting used to his 
strange vagrant ways; getting used as was hardly wise, I fear, in 
the face of fact. Poor Mary! 
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XV. 
SHADOW OR LIGHT? 


Foixs, pipes, boxing-gloves, coats, boots, books, pictures; here 
a mezzotinto engraving, rare and fine enough to make a connoisseur’s 
mouth water; there a gaudy bit of Parisian realism, sickening in 
subject and vile in execution; statuettes, busts, tattered playbooks, 
old playbills, caricatures, a dish of oranges,—such a medley of 
things valuable, worthless, fair, foul, useful, and of no earthly use 
whatever, as surely only one man in the world could possibly have 
got together. 

David smiled. It was so like Ben. It put him in mind ofa 
certain garret they used to play in on wet holidays. 

‘Mr. Garstays won’t be long, sir,’ said a large, placid, sta- 
tuesque-looking person, who had followed him into this oddly- 
furnished apartment. ‘’E’s always in by one, if you can find a 
chair.’ 

‘O, thank you,’ said David ; ‘T’ll sit on the sofa. I shall be 
glad to sit anywhere ; I’ve been walking about all the morning.’ 

‘No, ’ave you now?’ said the statuesque lady, regarding him 
with evident compassion; ‘you must be werry tried. I shouldn’t 
ave taken you to be Mr. Garstays’ brother, if you ’adn’t told me.’ 

‘No,’ smiled David, ‘we’re not much alike ;’ and unbuttoned 
his greatcoat. 

He was indeed glad to rest and be quiet, and think at his 
ease for a brief space. 

Scarcely, however, had he settled down, and mustered his 
scattered wits—scattered by the din and bustle of the great city— 
when the street-door banged, some one ran quickly up-stairs, and 
Ben dashed into the room. 

‘ Hulloa !’ exclaimed he, starting back in amazement. 

David smiled, and rose to his feet. 

‘I have startled you,’ said he, putting out his hand. 

‘ A little,’ replied Ben, whose one virtue was sincerity; ‘ na- 
turally. But I am delighted to see you all the same. When did 
you come ?’ as palm met palm. 

‘ About five minutes ago. I have been inspecting your pos- 
sessions.’ 

Ben laughed, and tossed his furred gloves into his hat, a new 
one. 

‘Do you know,’ said he, ‘I was coming down to see you on 
Sunday. But it is better as it is. Of course, you'll stay now.’ 

‘T’ll stay and have something to eat,’ said David. ‘But I 
must go back to-night, or Mary will be alarmed.’ 

‘O-ho!’ smiled Ben, ringing the bell, and then replenishing 
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the fire ; his restlessness was proverbial—it won him much success 
in his profession—adding no little finish and aplomb to his per- 
formances. ‘So you’ve got Mary to take care of you—and how is 
la belle cousine ?’ 

‘She is very well, I believe,’ replied David, stiffening a little. 

‘ You don’t look well though,’ said Ben, considering him with 
critical intentness—‘ you look, indeed, very much the reverse of 
well.’ 

‘I have had an illness since we last met, andI think it has told 
upon me rather.’ 

‘Ah!’ and Ben paused significantly ; his quick ears—he was 
quick from crown to heel—had caught the sound of female feet on 
the stairs. 

‘ Let us have luncheon at once, please,’ said he, as the statuesque 
lady made her appearance, drying her hands upon her apron; ‘ get 
some chops, and grill the rest of that fowl; and look sbarp.’ 

‘ Very well, sir,’ smiled she. 

‘A good woman,’ went on Ben, with engaging candour, before 
she was quite out of the room, ‘but dull. She knows it—I have 
told her so a hundred times. And now to return to your own affairs, 
my dear fellow—you have been ill, you say ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ And of course it was a frightful shock to you to find father and 
mother gone when you got home. I was most awfully cut up 
myself, I can assure you; but in my life one so soon forgets. I 
wish you’d got a turn for histrionics; I might then do you some 
good.’ 

David smiled. 

‘ Perhaps you may be able to do me some good as it is,’ said he 
soberly. ‘Iam going to sell the business, and come up to Lon- 
don. I can’t stay on at Chardstock—it is torture !’ 

‘Wheugh !’ whistled Ben, and scratched his cheek. ‘ That 
seems rather wild, doesn’t it ?’ 

‘No,’ was the calm reply. ‘It is better than becoming bank- 
rupt at the end of the year ; besides, there are other reasons.’ 

‘You mean, people know all about that most unfortunate 
affair ?” 

‘I suppose so; at least they exhibit a righteous rigidity which 
might lead one to that belief.’ 

Ben laughed. 

‘ A righteous rigidity,’ echoed he, and walked away to the win- 
dow ; then laughed again, he was fond of a good epithet. ‘ But 
seriously,’ he pursued, returning to the hearthrug, ‘I expect you’re 
mistaken ; one so often imagines more than is meant. Of course, 
they know the girl ran away and that you ran away after her; but I - 
- don’t see how they can know more. I never saw it in any paper.’ 
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David held his peace. 

‘Metcalf told me,’ continued Ben, sticking his hands in his 
trousers-pockets, and setting his shoulders against the mantelpiece, 
‘Metcalf the painter, you know. He is a friend of Ronayne’s ; 
indeed, I fancy it was owing to him that Ronayne first went down to 
Chardstock.’ 

‘Indeed !’ said David. ‘I did not know that you knew.’ 

‘No, I suppose not. I never said anything toany one. It was 
a deuced miserable business.’ 

David sighed—not willingly, of necessity. 

‘ How on earth did it come about ?’ went on Ben after a while. 
‘I can’t conceive your doing such a thing. Now if it had been I,’ 
with one of those odd whimsical smiles of his, ‘it would have been 
explicable enough ; but you—’ 

‘I was mad,’ replied David grimly; ‘ possessed! I couldn’t 
rest till I’d had my revenge on him. I should fecl just the same 
now if I were to give way to it.’ 

‘Humph!’ said Ben. ‘ Deuced odd.’ 

Then silence for a space. 

‘I know I was wrong,’ continued David presently; ‘I know I 
ought to have let him alone., It was very natural that she should 
like him better than me. But when he laughed—well, I couldn’t 
stand it; that’s about all.’ 

‘ But what had he to laugh at?’ inquired Ben dryly. ‘ Surely 
not getting himself half murdered? His face is an awfui sight 
still. I saw him the other day.’ 

‘You did!’ said David. ‘ Are they married ?’ 

‘O yes. At least I believe so. Metcalf told me so. He 
seems to think that she’s got an uncommon bad bargain. Ha, 
here’s the grub!’ as the statuesque lady appeared bearing a tray. 
‘ Got any black pepper, Mrs. Pardi ? Chops are nothing without black 
pepper.’ 

Most hospitable of hosts was Benjamin Garstays; gayest and 
most genial of companions. Possessed too of a shrewd wit, which 
rendered his light chatter piquant as sorrel sauce, David’s spirits 
rose. 

‘ There,’ said Ben, as he fairly roared over ‘ old Lillicrapps at a 
wedding,’ ‘ that’s something like. Have some more wine ?” 

‘No, thank you,’ gasped David, wiping his eyes. 

‘O, but you must ;’ and Ben despotically refilled his glass ; ‘ we 
don’t meet every day.’ 

‘For which, I should think, you must feel considerably thank- 
fal.’ 

‘ Au contraire, I wish we did. You want to be shaken up and 
made more like the rest of the world. At Chardstock it is the 
fashion to fancy oneself the apex of creation, and one’s personal 
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joys and griefs the peculiar care of Providence, which I find is, on 
the whole, about as mistaken a notion as can well be conceived.’ 

‘ And one that I should be very sorry to entertain,’ observed 
David, ‘ for the sake of Providence.’ 

Ben laughed. 

‘Tell me though,’ exclaimed he on a sudden, leaning back in 
his chair and clasping his hands behind his blonde curly head, ‘ what 
about la belle cousine ?’ 

‘ How do you mean ?’ 

‘Well, when are you going to be married? Of course, you 
will marry—¢a va sans dire.’ 

‘Of course I shall do nothing of the sort,’ responded David 
coolly. ‘I am surprised at your making such a suggestion.’ 

‘ My dear fellow, what other suggestion can I possibly make 
when you tell me that you’ve been living in the same house with 
her ever since Christmas ?’ 

David’s face grew dark. 

‘ Besides,’ continued Ben cheerfully, tilting his chair back- 
wards, ‘it is so plainly the right thing to be done—the only thing, 
in fact.’ 

‘TI don’t understand you.’ 

‘Don’t you really ? Mary would. She is a remarkably sensible, 
practical young woman, is Mary. You should have seen how well 
she managed when father was ill; she might have been forty instead 
of four-and-twenty.’ 

‘I know that she is a good girl,’ replied David tardily. 

‘ And will make a capital wife—sufliciently affectionate, econo- 
mical, clean, everything that can be desired. Yes, I quite envy 
you.’ 

For a while David sat silent—looking none too amiable, to tell 
the truth ; then he fell a-laughing, as if he couldn’t help himself, 
and said : 

‘If I didn’t know your ways so well, I should get angry.’ 

‘ But as it is, you let the matter excuse the manner.’ 

‘By no means. Only it is not worth a quarrel.’ 

‘But don’t you see the dramatic propriety of the thing. You 
fall in love with a good-looking demon to the neglect of a .plain 
angel. The good-looking demon gives you no end of trouble, and 
finally leaves you half broken-hearted ; then angelic ugliness comes 
to the fore, and the curtain descends on universal happiness, and a 
bridal procession comprising all the worth and beauty of the district. 
What could be happier ?’ 

‘TI have said my say,’ answered David quietly. 

Ben laughed. 

‘Well,’ observed he presently, ‘to return—what about this 
coming to town of yours? Have you actually sold the business ?’ 
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‘No,’ said David; ‘I’ve been trying to, but the man who I 
thought was going to buy it has harked off. He thinks Chardstock 
too far away from London ; and the agent tells me that I shall have 
great difficulty in meeting with a purchaser, owing to the fixtures.’ 

Ben snapped his fingers and slapped his leg. ‘ Heaven’s bless- 
ings on thee, worthy soul!’ exclaimed he fervently. ‘I don’t mean 
you, you know. But seriously, don’t you really think, now that 
you’re restored to your moral self—I like talking fine—and are 
better able to see into things, that it would be much better for you 
to keep on as you are—at all events for the present ? You can’t 
think how well your songs are doing. Ballantyne, the conductor, 
chef @orchestre, thing-a-bob at my place, said to me the other day, 
‘*T say, Garstays, do you happen to be any relation to the D, Gar- 
stays who writes songs?” ‘A few,” I said; ‘‘ that is, he is my 
brother.”’ ‘‘ Indeed !”’ said he, looking as if the earth had suddenly 
opened under his feet. ‘‘ Really! Well, he’s an uncommon clever 
fellow !”’ 

Certainly, most certainly David seemed pleased. 

‘Fancy,’ said he. ‘I'd no idea that I was known at all.’ 

‘ Ah,’ smiled Ben, ‘the old story; more people know Tom 
Fool than Tom Fool knows—sort of thing that’s continually hap- 
pening to me, I assure you. But I only tell you this to give you 
confidence—you’re so precious meek. You don’t know your own 
powers. Why, you’ve got a grand life before you, if you’ll only live 
it. Go home and set to work on something big—something you 
can turn your hand in. Bless me, if I’d your head, I’d soon have 
the world at my feet, and a willing world too, or I’m mistaken.’ 

David listened, not much moved ; he knew himself, he thought. 
‘ Well,’ said he at length, ‘I don’t mind trying; at all events, it 
can do no harm—and one ought to earn what one can, I suppose. 
I could work in London, though, just as well as at Chardstock.’ 

Ben smiled. 

‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘just as well!’ 

‘ Well,’ said David, ‘I could; my ideas would be the same any- 
where.’ 

‘Would they ?’ said Ben. ‘I doubt it. The same in the quiet 
garden and the crowded street, the same in the old home and the 
new hired room, the same in the sweet fresh country air and the 
pestiferous fogs of this hole of a London? David, old man, I was 
a country-lad once as well as yourself, and I tell you, you couldn’t 
work here. I felt it, even I, at first. This sort of life—the Art 
life—begins with a cutting that wants warmth, like father’s gera- 
niums; when it’s struck, you may do as you please.’ 

David walked to the window, and looked out into the dull gray 
street. Ben watched him; a world of love in his careworn face, 
young though it was. 
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‘ Perhaps you're right,’ said David at length. 

Ben smiled. 

‘I’m sure I am,’ he answered. ‘ You know’—crossing his legs 
and brushing imaginary dust off a checked knee—‘if you should 
happen to want dibs, all you’ve got to do is to say so. I’m quite 
rich now, and the half of mine is always yours.’ 

‘Dear old fellow!’ exclaimed David, touched by this sudden 
show of old sympathy, old affection, and came and laid his hand 
upon Ben’s shoulder. 

‘ You see,’ continued that sprightly and already famous gentle- 
man, ‘I live cheap. This house don’t cost much—only about a 
hundred a year. And Mrs. Pardi—did you notice that she is lame ? 
—was a dancer at the opera—fell through a trap and smashed her 
ankle. Pardi’s a sculptor. Such a head! Do for Marius, Beli- 
sarius—anything Roman and grand and miserable. Well—where 
was I? O, about to enlarge on the virtues of Mrs. P.; but that'll 
keep. You needn’t go back to night ?’ 

‘Yes, I must,’ replied David, ‘really. And it’s time for me to 
start now. My train goes at 4.50.’ 

‘From Paddington ?’ 

‘Yes ;’ and he looked round for his hat. 

‘I was in hopes you’d stay and give me the benefit of your 
criticism. My Tony Lumpkin has been rather approved of.’ 

‘So I have gathered from the notices in the papers. You are a 
favourite with the press.’ 

‘ Pretty well, considering I don’t give dinners.’ 

David laughed. 

‘Well, good-bye,’ he said, holding out his hand. ‘ We shall 
meet again soon. Will you come down on Sunday ?’ 

‘Perhaps. Don’t expect me though. I’m so sorry I can’t come 
with you to the station; but the fact is—whisper it not in Gath 
and wink it not in Askalon—I’m studying a new part.’ 

‘O, I couldn’t hear of such a thing!’ interposed David hastily. 
‘I have wasted quite enough of your time already. Good-bye.’ 

‘ Good-bye,’ replied Ben, and gripped his hand long and lovingly. 
Cold hard man of the world as he was—cold as steel, hard as teak 
—he yet cherished a very warm affection for this his one familiar 
friend. ‘ Give my love to Mary; and tell her I’ll marry her myself 
when I’m prime minister, if she likes to wait.’ 

A laugh ; and away went David—away down-stairs, out into the 
street, into the vast teeming London world, on some wise wiser than 
he came. 
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XVI. 
FED WITH SHARP SPRING. 


NowuerE, I think, is one more thoroughly oneself than in a 
London street, provided of course that that street is not the one 
you elect to live in, or your father-in-law elects to live in, or your rich 
uncle, or your maiden aunt, or the godfather who is going to leave 
you all his money; a street, in fact, through which you make your 
way pretty much as do the ragged little boy with the old gin- 
bottle under his arm, the draggletailed woman in black, the thin old 
gentleman in the long-waisted overcoat, buttoned up very close under 
his carefully-shaven chin, the lopsided boots, the shiny hat,—poor 
shabby-genteel thin old gentleman !—unknowing and unknown, an 
object of interest to nobody, save perhaps the organ-grinder at the 
corner, the maid-servant cleaning a parlour-window. 

Insensibly, as he hurried along the miry pavement, past the 
shops already brilliant with gas, one with the quick and ever-quick- 
ening tide of life which nightly flows west through Temple Bar, 
David’s face brightened. 

It was so pleasant to find that Ben still believed in him. 

Moreover, I will not take it upon myself to affirm that this ill- 
starred young man was not just a little gratified by the recognition 
of his powers in quarters where he had no right to look for notice at 
all—he, an obscure provincial. You see, he seldom got much plea- 
sure out of his work himself, being one of those poor carping dis- 
contented creatures to whom present achievements are apt to seem 
as nothing in comparison with that which has yet to be achieved. 
But he fancied that there was something in one or two of those last 
things he sent to Ballard—he did not know, and he would not have 
ventured to say as much to any one for the world—but he did think 
so; and now that he found he was not mistaken, if you were content 
to adopt the popular standard of excellence—which I am not at all 
sure, between ourselves, he was—well, it gave him a kind of fillip, 
that was all. 

Athwart these livelier reflections, however, soon stole the old 
gloom ; soon the songs died out, and the doubts took a fresh lease of 
life, and Ben’s pleasant face faded quite away. What had become 
of Alma? Where was she? Was she happy? It was very foolish, 
but David could not help glancing keenly at every woman he met 
whose figure at all resembled hers. He was quite aware of his folly. 
Why, it was by no means certain that she was in London even, and 
he had no belief in coincidences. Of course such things had hap- 
pened—people had been brought together from the ends of the earth, 
as it were. But to him? David drew a long breath, and turned to 
look after a girl who had just hurried by—a girl with her face muf- 
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fled up in a black-gauze veil, from beneath which came a gleam as 
of pale gold hair. 

Regent-street, Oxford-street, the Edgware-road, Praed-street, 
Paddington! <A confused noise of voices, an immense deal of un- 
necessary bustle, and blowing off of steam which had instantly to be 
got up again, and slamming of doors, a maddening whistle, and away 
went the four-fifty. 


‘ Well,’ said Mary, when she had poured out her cup of tea and 
the covers were removed,—a spatchcocked fowl and fried potatoes 
invited David’s attention—she saw to them herself; also he found 
her looking out for him at the shop-door when he got back,— 
‘and what sort of a day have you had? You'll find it well done, I 
think.’ 

‘O yes, thank you,’ smiled he, cutting off a wing; ‘ it seems 
done to a turn. May I help you?’ 

‘No, thank you. I dined at two.’ So she did—on a herring. 
‘Tell me how you got on.’ 

‘Well, pretty well, take it all round. Ben was very friendly.’ 

‘Friendly!’ echoed Miss Baker, with a touch of irony. ‘I 
should think so, indeed, to his own brother.’ 

David cut the bread in silence. 

‘What about this man, though ?’ pursued she at length, spread- 
ing marmalade on a strip of dry toast—marmalade she found came 
cheaper than the ‘ best fresh.’ ‘Did you see Mr. Macmullen ?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered David, ‘I did.’ 

‘And what did he say ?’ 

‘Well, his client has cried off.’ 

A glow of satisfaction overspread Mary’s sober countenance. 

‘I said so, didn’t I?’ observed she exultingly. ‘I knew it 
would come to nothing !’ 

David finished his first glass of beer and poured out another. 

‘ Of course you won’t think of trying again ?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

*O, don’t!’ said the girl earnestly. ‘I’m sure it’s not from 
selfish motives that I speak—why should I? But Mrs. Pettingall 
has been here to-day to ask if you could give Miss Lizzie lessons 
twice a week; and Miss Wardroper called and ordered all Beet- 
hoven’s sonatas—the Hallé edition. She wants them by next Friday. 
I said you'd write to-night; but there’s plenty of time. Don’t 
hurry! I’m so pleased to see you something like yourself again. 
O, don’t give up—don’t !’ quite imploringly. 

David smiled. 

‘ That’s what Ben says,’ said he. ‘It’s odd that you and he 
should be of the same mind.’ 

‘Ben,’ rejoined Mary, cooling a little, as she always did when 
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his name was mentioned, ‘is a man of the world, and knows how 
things go. <A business is not like a coat, remember, to be bought 
and put on and worn till it is shabby, and then discarded for a new 
one. It grows with you, and round you, and all about you. That 
is, if itis worth having at all, which this is. O David, believe me 
if you persist in this matter you'll be sorry for it; and you know 
I’m not given to prophesying—am I?’ 

‘No,’ said David; ‘no ;’ and went to work upon a leg. ‘ Well,’ 
he pursued, after a while, ‘ wo shall see, At all events, I'll write 
for the sonatas; we may as well make what we can. By the bye, 
what do you think? Ben tells me that my old rubbish is getting 
quite talked about ;’ with a would-bo-careless laugh. 

‘What old rubbish ?’ inquired Mary wonderingly. 

‘Why, ‘‘ Sweet Life’ and “ Here, where the World is quict,”’ 
and—why, you know, those songs I’ve been at lately.’ 

‘O,’ said she, quite in a tone of relief, ‘I thought you meant 
your hat. It has got so very shabby, you must really have a new 
one. Yes, you must indeed, and before you go to the Pettingalls 
too. ButI’m very glad to hear this. You must write some more.’ 

‘ Perhaps I shall,’ replied David, inspecting the condition of a 
pen; he felt so much better for the change, so much happier, 
brighter, more hopeful, better in every way. ‘ Perhaps I shall turn 
out a popular composer. Who knows ?’ 

‘No, indeed,’ said Mary, getting up and beginning to clear 
the table ; ‘ with God’s help, I think a man of your abilities ought 
to be able to do anything.’ 

So it grew to be an understood thing between these two young 
people—how I cannot say—that for the time being, at all events, the 
sale of the business should be allowed to stand over. If at the end 
of the quarter David should adhere to his intention, he could easily 
begin afresh ; there would be no harm done. Meanwhile he must 
do all he could to conciliate public opinion and resume his old con- 
nections. Doubtless things would come right in the end. 

‘ But,’ said Mary, one afternoon, as they stood talking of this 
and that and the other in the garden, having come out ostensibly 
to see how the snowdrops and crocuses were conducting them- 
selves—Mary raked the beds a day or two ago—‘ of course that does 
not mean that I am to keep on here just to bore you to death, and 
dono good.’ ‘This not without a certain dryness. ‘ You must get 
some new box when you can,’ she added, glancing at the dilapidated 
border. 

‘I do not know what you mean by doing no good,’ returned 
David quietly. ‘I should be very wretched without you ;’ quite pro- 
saically, without the least show of emotion. 

‘Would you ?’ smiled she, rather sadly you might think. ‘But 
Jane could do all you want—you are so casily satisfied.’ 
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David took a turn, his hands clasped behind him. He often 
would walk about like that now, like a man deep in thought. 

‘If you want to go, Mary,’ said he, standing again face to face 
with her, ‘say so. I suppose you do.’ 

‘No,’ she replied ; ‘ that is, not at present; not till I hear of 
something suitable. I am afraid, though, that I cost you more than 
I save.’ 

‘Mary,’ said David weightily, ‘what are you thinking about ?’ 

‘Well,’ said she, ‘I am not an automaton entirely—I eat and 
drink.’ 

‘ Tea’s ready, please, sir,’ here piped Jane, the handmaiden 
aforesaid, a shrewd-faced, quick-witted wisp of a creature, with the 
body of fourteen and the mind of forty, who had just left the work- 
house, to which noble institution she owed, as she was wont to put 
it, ‘all she knew.’ 

‘You can see to the shop,’ said David, still in the same un- 
emotional placidly-contented way, ‘and people like you. You 
have nice manners, and you understand what they want. I should 
have some difficulty in finding any one who would do as well.’ 

So it was settled, quite calmly, and with as little talk as possi- 
ble, that Mary should stay on for the present ; till she should hear 
of ‘ something suitable,’ that was. She did not mind. It would 
perfect her in housekeeping, she said; and certainly, as David had 
observed, she did seem to get on with the customers. 

Gradually things resumed somewhat of their old stability. David 
never said in so many words, ‘I am sorry that I was so rude to you, 
and I hope that you will overlook it,’ but he contrived to express the 
same with tolerable clearness in other ways. Mary felt that he 
was sorry, and it comforted her. She was not proud, and she hoped 
that nobody had ever found occasion to call her conceited ; but she 
knew that she had done her duty to the best of her ability, and it 
was well that he should know it too. Concerning the view taken 
by Chardstock of this arrangement, I have not much to say. Chard- 
stock agreed within itself that it was the very best arrangement 
possible, look at it which way you would. Chardstock was a feeling 
place. Perhaps the general tone of its sentiments was rather 
too grahdmotherly, perhaps it was over-partial to the brimstone-and- 
treacle style of benevolence ; but it was feeling. And it would have 
been extremely grieved to see the old shop it had dealt with so long 
shut up, or in the hands of strangers. It had suffered much at 
Mr. Garstays’ death, and had followed him to the grave with 
every appearance of heartfelt sorrow. It had also sympathised 
with, and paid visits of condolence to, his widow up to within a few 
days of the date at which it became necessary to confer on her the 
same melancholy distinction, when it fairly buried its face in its 
hands and wept aloud; a weakness it was seldom guilty of, hav- 
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ing been well brought up, and taught to respect decorum from 
its youth. Therefore, although it was impossible to shut one’s 
eyes to the fact that the sons were in no way worthy of their 
parents, one having taken to playacting, and the other—well, the 
less said about him the better—it was generally felt, from the vicar- 
age to the post-office, that anything which tended to strengthen 
that misguided young man’s claims on the forbearance of his fellow- 
townsmen must be regarded as distinctly desirable, and no more 
fitting, or indeed eloquent, advocate could he possibly have been 
blessed with than Mary Baker. 

‘Tf,’ said Mrs. Pettingall, ‘he were not at least penitent, and 
desirous to turn over a new leaf, I am confident Miss Baker would 
never have stayed on as she has. That is the strongest argument 
in his favour.’ 

And Mr. Pettingall thought so too; so also did Miss Ward- 
roper, who happened to drop in shortly afterwards. 

Yes, Mary, with her serene broad face; her sleek dark hair, 
smoothed neatly back from a brow white as milk, on which it 
seemed impossible that a cloud should ever rest ; her nice brown 
eyes, so patient and mild ; her pleasant smile; her quiet voice ; her 
neat well-made gowns ; her air of modest self-reliance, and desire to 
thoroughly apprehend your wishes, and execute them to the very 
letter, if it lay in her power—Mary in herself was as good as a 
fresh character derived from the purest sources for the man with 
whose failings she was willing for the time being to contend. 

And so general, so potent, was this influence of hers, that 
actually David—David, who noticed nothing, who seemed to live in 
the clouds—became gradually aware that people looked more kindly 
on him as he went here and there, that nods became more fre- 
quent, and the Vicar had taken to How-do-you doing him again 
when they met; all of which, I regret to say, only made David 
smile. He was not conscious of any change in himself, either 
mentally or bodily, which could warrant such condescension. 

When, however, having nothing to do one wet evening, he 
chanced to cast his eyes down the double column of delicate little 
figures in which a certain exemplary young person was wont to set 
forth the results of each day’s transactions, and discovered that the 
receipts for the first half of the current quarter, counting the ready- 
money payments alone, exceeded by two-thirds those made in the 
same length of time during any previous year, his fortitude, I 
think, was just a little shaken. 

‘Why, Mary,’ exclaimed he, hastening into the parlour, where 
she was busy ‘ cutting out’—the table was covered with calico and 
the floor with shreds—‘ you must be a witch !’ 

‘Indeed !’ said she, a pin between her teeth; ‘ why ?’ 

‘Why, I’ve been looking at the books, and I find that more 
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music has been sold in the last six weeks than we usually get rid 
of in three months! What have you been doing to the people ?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ was the placid answer ; ‘ I have tried to please them, 
that is all.’ 

‘ Well,’ said David, ‘ it’s wonderful! I can’t understand it— 
but it’s very good of you.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said she again, measuring the breadth of a sleeve 
with a red yard-measure. ‘It seems to me that it is to my interest 
to keep things together. As it is, I doubt whether you will be able 
to have a pair of new curtains for the front-bedroom window this 
spring, and I’m sure it wants them badly enough. I must try the 
effect of pink linings though.’ 

David went away to look at the books again. He was unable to 
believe his senses. 

This discovery took place ona Thursday. On Friday afternoon, 
just as Mary had settled herself with her sewing by the parlour win- 
dow, fresh, neat, cheerful, the picture of well-brought-up maiden- 
hood in her pretty dark-gray stuff gown, with its filmy white frills, 
which never seemed to get tumbled like other people’s frills, her hair 
neatly coiled round and round a pretty tortoiseshell comb, neither too 
large nor too small, who should drive up but Mrs. Stapylton of West 
Leigh !—Mrs. Stapylton, with her big brown eyes, and very red 
cheeks, and irreproachable figure, and loud voice, and white-felt hat, 
and sorrel ponies, which latter were reported to have been bought 
at Tattersall’s for no less a sum than three hundred guineas, and to 
have been recently the property of a well-known nobleman, who had 
been compelled by heavy losses on the turf and elsewhere to go 
abroad; which rumour greatly enhanced their captivations, though 
why or how no one seemed quite to know. Mary thought them 
beautiful at a safe distance. Well, Mrs. Stapylton had come to order 
a grand piano. She would prefer a Kirkman or a Collard. But 
would Mr. Garstays be so good as tochoose it for her? She would 
be very glad to pay his expenses, if he would not mind going up to 
London on purpose. She was not in a hurry; any day that suited 
him would suit her. Perhaps he would let her know, and then 
they could come to some definite arrangement. About the price 
she was quite indifferent; all she wanted was her money’s worth. 
A lovely afternoon, wasn’t it? Good-day; and with a most gra- 
cious smile and nod Mrs. Stapylton rolled off. 

Imagine that! A grand piano to be bought, and for Mrs. Stapyl- 
ton too, the finest lady in the neighbourhood! Of course she would 
tell her friends who chose it for her. Would not David be charmed ? 
What a pity it was that he was out! Mary wondered, as she 
resumed her thimble, what the commission would come to; some- 
thing considerable, no doubt. And then the opening! Uncle Abel 
always said that no greater luck could befall a man than to be 
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connected with one of those large firms. For once Mary allowed 
herself to be unreservedly, ungrudgingly happy. 

That she was a fool for her pains she felt tolerably sure. Still 
she was happy; she could not help herself; nor did David's return 
lessen her satisfaction. 

‘What do you think ?’ said he, setting his hat on the table, 
and pulling off his gloves; he had been over to Beauchieff, to tune 
a piano. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,’ replied she, her eyes on her work. 
She would tell her news quietly when he had told his. 

‘Well, just as I was coming through the Turnstile, who should 
I meet but the Vicar !’ Mary listened more attentively. ‘Of course 
I thought he would go on, but no! He stopped and said, ‘‘ Good 
afternoon, David!’ I was rather surprised at his calling me by 
my name, as you may suppose. However, I said, ‘“‘ Good after- 
noon, sir ;’’ and walked on. Whereupon he called out, “Stop a 
moment,’’ and came after me; and, after some humming and haw- 
ing, asked if I should object to take the organ again.’ 

‘ He did!’ exclaimed Mary, flushing with excitement. 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘And what did you say?’ 

‘I said, ‘‘ Very well.”’’ 

‘ And so you’re to play next Sunday ?’ 

David nodded. 

‘David!’ No amount of notes of exclamation could convey the 
faintest idea of the tone in which that was uttered. 

David laughed. 

‘Yes,’ said he, nursing his knee, ‘ it’s odd, isn’t it? It’s all 
owing to you, you know.’ 

Mary looked grave. 

‘Not quite,’ said she soberly, and paused. 

‘Well,’ said David at length, ‘ suppose we have some tea. Any- 
body been ?’ 

‘Yes, Mrs. Stapylton called.’ 

‘O, indeed! What about ?’ 

‘She wants you to buy her a new grand piano—a Collard or a 
Kirkman ;’ and then Mary went on to repeat nearly all that Mrs. 
Stapylton had said, word for word too. ‘This admired young woman 
was possessed of a surprising memory. 

‘ Really,’ said David, when she had done, ‘ wonders will never 
cease. It will just suit me though. I wanted to go up to town.’ 

‘Soon? 

‘In all probability. I amnotsure though. It must depend on 
how—I get on.’ 





ON PAIN AND ANODYNES 


Tue elder classics had sundry saints: Luke for painters, Crispin 
for shoemakers, Apollonia—who (with shrines and images, not for- 
getting oblations) was propitiative if you paid liberally—for cure of 
toothaches. Who does not remember, also, Ocypus, the son of 
Podalirius, who, mocking at some one in the gout, brought upon 
himself the indignation of the goddess of that disease, as related in 


the drama of Lucian : 
‘Thy cramps our limbs distort, 
Thy knots our limbs invade, 
Such thy sad cruel sport, 
Inexorable maid’ ? 


Inexorable maid, indeed! We now exorcise this lady with magnesia 
or strontia and wine-of-colchicum seeds; and toothache by other 
magical incantations and gasometers. 

Shakespeare tells us the test of a philosopher is to observe how 
he relishes a pain of his tooth. The great bard of Avon knew not 
the staid Epicurean or solemn Stoic who could calmly stand a tooth- 
ache, so he says. What if he had lived to this age of new inven- 
tions, wars, and incongruities, when a toothache is a sort of luxury 
to be got rid of by a delightful whiff or two of laughing-gas, pain 
abolished in the twinkle of a forceps, actually, safely, entirely ; so 
much so that it is now surmised, at a certain dental hospital where 
‘gas’ is supplied in London, patients impose on the dentists for the 
delight of the gas, making no count of their good teeth needlessly 
extracted! And if the every-day life of the philosopher—trusting to 
him of Samos—be a staid activity, which realises a happy life through 
ideas and virtuous arguments ; if virtue, as he declares, despises pain, 
and if pain has no value in itself, except so far as it offers a disci- 
pline; if virtue be to despise pain, or to make life more happy, which 
it is certain to do,— it is well, nevertheless, to have means, like our 
modern anesthetics, by which pain is lessened, though the former 
test of our philosopher and his virtuous toothache gain or lose in 
value. Indeed, we doubt strongly if pain be ever anything but an 
evil—the outward evidence of destruction or injury going on, as 
Travers and Dupuytren long ago pointed out. It is good, how- 
ever, to compare with these the old epicurean ideas, which taught, 
and not without plausibility, that pain is a blessing preparing us for 
more solid pleasure. 

‘What a charm indeed, or grand triumph of science rather, is 
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this new pain-killer, sleep-producer, and anwsthetic, Chloral hydrate !’ 
exclaimed the chief surgeon of the Anglo-American ambulance, Dr. 
Marion Sims, as he walked at midnight and saw all the poor wounded 
of the terrible day at Sedan asleep, limbs amputated, wounds dressed 
-——pain in a double sense a leveller: officers and men, French and 
Germans, in the morning stabbing and shooting one another, all then 
without pain in calm sleep ! 

What a magnificent benefit is chloroform now to the patient ex- 
pecting a sad amputation, operation for tumour, or other unattractive 
surgical process — the certainty of no pain, the certainty that in 
thousands of like cases chloroform also helps the cure! What a 
change from the old agonies of thirty years ago! Let the patient 
only inhale it without fear when the surgeon comes with his troubles 
and tourniquets ; the vapour is not unlike the odour of apples (the 
laughing-gas has no perceptible odour) ; heart-disease as a contra- 
indication is all a fable: let him inhale it quietly, as if he were 
smelling mignonette or violets—yes, violets or what? ‘There a rail- 
way-train noise, now a tingling; he is quite over, fast asleep— 
speaking, moving, eyes half open, yet fast asleep, 

And Oberon or Puck, what have they to say to pain or consci- 
ousness abolished by various juices or incantations, as Shakespeare 
also witnesseth? What of those suffumigations to be inhaled to 
take away pain, as Lord Bacon believed in? Need we tell of ‘ pain- 
killers’ in Pliny, Dioscorides, Theodoric, or Herodotus, all splendid 
failures, the most complete thing of this kind being a Chinese anms- 
thetic ? Curious old Burton, he of the Anatomy of Melancholy, 
teils us of balls of opium smelled to, and pillows of hops and hen- 


bane, in his day not uncommon. Ariel, the personified genius of 


ether, and Puck, with power over man’s consciousness, are ideas out 
of the books of the alchemists. Ariel sets the sailors on the island 
all asleep. Says Sebastian : 
‘Strange repose, to be asleep 
With eyes wide open, standing, speaking, moving— 
And yet so fast asleep |’ 


A patient nowadays under chloroform, with eyes half open, will 
not feel a saw cutting a bone (a most painful and agonising process), 
but he will hear the noise of the saw; and yet it is believed hearing 
and feeling are akin. A soldier will fecl his old companion his leg 
though it has been long ago cut off, the toes twitching or twinkling—- 
a refracted broken ray of consciousness from cut-off nerves falling on 
the sundial of Locke’s tabula rasa. Pain is a great leveller: Bos- 
suet and D’Alembert, not to cite others, died of pain, or rather fear 
of pain. No entreaty could make them undergo a small surgical 
operation which would have cured them, the fear of pain was so 
overwhelming. 

Yes, it is well to have a method of occasionally stopping pain ; 
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for pain is in surgery admitted to be a great evil, while on the field 
of battle it embarrasses the surgeon, prostrates the unhappy wounded 
soldier, and may alone and of itself hasten his death. Many a 
pleasure must be rejected as preparing us only for pain; many a 
pain must be accepted as preparing us only for a greater pleasure : 
there speaks Epicurus again, foreshadowing, no doubt, the pain to 
be accepted before we go to the dentist, ere he prepares with in- 
halers, valves, and glasses the great and acknowledged pleasure of 
extraction under the gas—painless dentistry, as it is now notified 
wherever advertisements abound; and it is well that even in the 
troubled hours of woman’s sorest trial painlessness by chloroform is 
now the order of the day, and advised by the best physicians. 

This Ariel of the elements has recently been condensed into a 
fluid—the much-eulogised laughing-gas, frequently made to do duty 
for chloroform. The nitrous-oxide gas is believed to be safer than 
chloroform. It only answers, however, in very short operations ; 
and no anesthetic is equal to chloroform for abolishing pain in long 
operations. 

And how does chloroform and such agents act? the reader will 
naturally ask; for we intend these observations chiefly for the un- 
professional reader. How are the busy wheels of life and thought 
impeded or stopped for a time—at least part of the mechanism of this 
wondrous frame—while the heart, liver, stomach, and such organs as 
do their work in ordinary sleep, still continue their busy circle of life- 
sustaining functions ? The reader ‘ smells to,’ or inhales, half a tea- 
spoonful of this ethereal fluid sprinkled on a fold of lint, as he would 
inhale, let us say, so many cubic inches of London fog. The reader 
has some idea, perhaps, that in the circuit of the blood circulation 
fresh air renews the oxygen and life-renewing action of oxygenised 
blood, hence the elasticity of feeling on a Swiss mountain with its 
pure air: the blood comes to the lungs to be restored to its vitalising 
power as the sap comes to the leaves of plants to seek sunshine 
and actinic influence; but in chloroform and laughing-gas inhala- 
tions another vapour and gas takes the place of oxygen. That is 
the whole secret. 

The Epicureans may have told us, as many of our older living 
surgeons have done, to despise pain. Burns agrees with Shakespeare, 
and every old crone in the corner, as to the pain of toothache, its 
‘ venomed stang,’ that ‘shoots the tortured gums alang.’ Pain is 
physiologically an evil as much as the bursting of a blood-vessel. It 
is fortunate, then, that in numerous vapours we have a something 
so exceedingly subtle as to reach the seat of thought and sensation 
(the sensorium), the brain-cells well known to physiologists. Chloro- 
form seems to act by preventing those mysterious brain changes 
that give rise to thought and consciousness. 

The year 1870 was memorable for establishing on fields of battle, 
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during a terrible and cruel war, the unexpected value and great 
importance of two new anesthetic or narcotising agents in the agony 
of amputations, viz. the hydrate of chloral and this nitrous-oxide gas 
of the dentists, or ‘ laughing-gas.’ 

Military surgery differs little from ordinary civil surgery. Con- 














































0 servative surgery saves half the deaths, says Dr. Sandwith of Kars, 
‘i who visited the various ambulances in France; but conservative 
f surgery is in reality chloroform surgery. Primary operations are 
1 thus facilitated, ‘ shock’ to the system lessened, extraction of bullets 
; made more easy, and the entire condition of the poor wounded soldier 
; much improved. 


The chief reasons for dwelling on this ‘ gas’ are now two—its 
greater safety, and the chance of its being more used in practice, 
| as it has been fluidified. There is an excellent variety of pain-re- 
movers and anesthetics. The wounded, notwithstanding conical 
bullets, needle-guns, and mitrailleuses, have reason to bless the 
happy discovery of chloroform, nitrous oxide, and chloral. Some- 
thing like 300/. was given in donations in London by the public 
specially for their purchase during the Franco-Prussian war, at a 
time, perhaps, when also there existed no inconsiderable and very 
idle prejudice against chloroform, together with the old ideas of 
stuffing all incised sabre wounds with lint and cotton! Short opera- 
tions are best done with the nitrous oxide, as an opportunity offered 
of demonstrating the fact some years since, when it was by theory 
very generally condemned as the most deadly of all anrsthetics on 
animals. That supposition has not been realised in man. Reference 
was then made to the influence of this gas on the muscles, so dif- 
ferent from that of chloroform, the peculiar ‘ twitching’ and stimu- 
lating action, and the astonishing rapidity with which the effect 
wears off. aan 

Chloral-hydrate is an apparently inefficient powder, not unlike 
powdered sugar in appearance, of which twenty to thirty grains dis- 
solved in a little mint-water or wine, and taken as a draught, produce 
a delicious absence of pain with healthy sleep, even in the most 
frightened and agonised wounded soldier on the field of battle, help- 
ing the cure, permitting probing or amputation. Dr. Noir gives 
such a case, a true triumph of science. Dr. Russell tells of thirty- 
two instances of its administration, and in twenty-four with sound 
long-continued sleep, natural, without any of the bad effects of 
opium ; three patients required larger doses. This remarkable new 
agent combines in itself all the properties of chloroform and the best 
of opium, and requires no apparatus for its administration. 

A few technical or empirical facts as to the nitrous oxide may 
be here worthy of being noted, or perhaps repeated, such as that 
this gas is wonderfully safe, but only adapted to short quick opera- 
tions. Then the plan of alternating ether with chloroform is a good 
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one, the ether in a separate inhaler, which restores a flagging pulse 
better than anything else one is acquainted with. Twenty or thirty 
drops of sal volatile in a little water immediately before operation is 
also better than brandy. An aloetic purgative the night before an 
operation helps to prevent vomiting. Bichat tells us that the car- 
bonic acid of venous blood is the proper stimulus of the lung; so 
that it is to be feared oxygen gas as proposed for inhalation will not 
prevent death from chloroform. Transfusion of warm water with 
ammonia would be better worth trial, and electricity. 

The explosive, or rather expansive, power of the condensed 
nitrous oxide—something at one time compared to a soda-water 
bottle, then to a pocket pistol—has been partially got over by farther 
condensation of the gas into a liquid, as already stated. Respiration 
is perhaps more important to watch during inhalation than the pulse; 
they are, shall we say, rather opposite swings of the pendulum that 
regulates the circulation. This is applicable to the administration 
of the gas as well as to the administration of ether or of chloroform. 
The public, in fact, with average care, need not be at all afraid of 
chloroform. The nitrous oxide must be used pure, and undiluted 
with air, to secure insensibility. Of this gas five thousand gallons 
were despatched to the seat of war in Paris. 

The public are perhaps unnecessarily afraid of the danger of 
chloroform administration, and will welcome ‘laughing-gas.’ The 
‘ gas’ realises for us very notably a curious reform, as it is actually 
safer than chloroform—safer than all other anesthetics ; very alarm- 
ing, no doubt, to watch in its asphyxiating effect, as says Cymbeline : 

‘ Strange lingering poison. 

: ° , ° But there is 

No danger in what show of death it makes, 

More than the locking up the spirits a time 

To be more fresh reviving.’ 
A different thing altogether as now manipulated from what once on 
a time, as Sir H. Davy tells us, was inhaled by his friends Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, when the former burst out into an aphorism, that 
sensation was our only world—no world else. 

But—if we still pursue the theme of our philosopher who, in 
the age of Queen Elizabeth or the Armada, could not stand the pain 
of ‘ odontalgia,’ as our better sort of dentists are supposed to style 
toothache—-still pursue this activity which realises a happy life, for 
with Horace we believe our philosopher of Samos and the Epicureans 
very much misrepresented men ; if we believe there is no danger in 
what show of death these anesthetics make, as recovery is so quick, 
and freedom from pain is already a pleasure, man always plotting in 
his heart not to suffer or to fear pain,—a wise and healing instinct, 
— if chloroform be so safe with average skill, it is well to do away 
with popular errors as to its danger. 
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Lord Palmerston, following Horse-Guards authorities, pooh- 
poohed the surgeons of the Crimea and their new-fangled notions as 
to removing pain. Soldiers, it was said in ‘ general orders,’ were too 
brave to require chloroform. How different the great epic of Homer ! 
There Idomeneus addresses Hector: ‘ Haste to your chariots! Let 
Machaon ride by your side : his life is precious ; for one good physi- 
cian (and such is Machaon) is worth a whole army.’ What a coronal 
would Homer have placed on the brow of the now forgotten and 
despised American who in our day revolutionised surgery for the 
better, and blessed humanity with ether and its adjuncts, which not 
only help to save human life, but for ever to abolish surgical pain 
in operations ! 

Accidents from chloroform, in one word, are not as numerous as 
railway accidents. The latter do not prevent us from travelling by 
rail. Let us secure the same equanimity on the part of the patient 
as to chloroform, and we shall hear of no more accidents from its 
effects. 

But our patient is again awake that we placed under chloroform ; 
the operation is done while we have been reading or writing of its 
effects. He remembers nothing save as of his ordinary sleep at 
night—no pain; and his convalescence is now assured to be quicker 
than if he had not had the anesthetic. 

The poetic dittany is the beau-ideal of medicine in Homer ; for 
it not only takes away pain, but also helps the cure. No needle- 
guns then, no doubt, with their direful egg-shaped bullets, tearing 
each poor wretch’s bones who happened to be wounded ; but this 
should make us in a civilised age popularise more than we do the 
blessings of anzsthetics. 

It is wise and well to know that there is really no danger in this 
modern boon of chloroform that may not be averted with as great 
certainty as smallpox danger by vaccination, or ague by quinine; and 
yet it is a sorrowful page in popular delusion that from various 
causes, chiefly from want of popular knowledge of its vast importance, 
chloroform was denied the wounded in the Crimea, and was the one 
thing not forthcoming in the later disastrous Franco-German war at 
the proper time! It is a sad and sometimes disheartening thing 
that for any improvement in rifled cannon or hellish explosive 
bullet there is honour or promotion, but for what takes away pain 
and saves life only neglect and carelessness ! 

CHARLES KIDD, M.D. 
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REMEMBER ME 


Suggested by Alfred de Musset 





REMEMBER me, what time the timid morn 

Opes to the rising sun her fairy halls; 
Remember me, when dreamy night is born, 

And o’er thy soul its starry mantle falls. 
When pleasure calls, and high thy heart doth beat, 
When evening woos thee to its reverie sweet, 

Hear in the vista gray 
A voice which still shall say, 
‘Remember me !’ 


Remember me, when cruel destiny 
Hath forced for ever thee and me to part ; 
When separation, years, despondency 
Have done their worst upon my lonely heart. 
Think of my hopeless love, my last good-bye ; 
Absence is naught to one who loves as I. 
Long as my heart shall beat 
It ever will repeat, 
‘Remember me!’ 


Remember me, when in the grave’s cold gloom 
My broken heart shall sleep its last long sleep; 
Remember me, when on my lonely tomb 
A solitary flower its watch shall keep. 
Though ne’er again we meet, my deathless soul 
Shall sisterlike exert o’er thee control. | 
List in the night profound | 
The same sad solemn sound, 
‘Remember me!’ 
MAURICE DAVIES. 
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